Alligator and the minister 


Where to put the pulpit? . 


Man, mill and church 
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As we receive a greater and greater number of letters for publication, the editors 
usish to acquaint our readers with policies which hereafter will be diligently applied 


to the editing of this popular department. 


First, because we feel obligated to give as many people as possible an opportunity 
to express their opinions through this column, letters of more than 300 words will 
not be published. The shorter and more concisely-phrased, the better chance a 


letter will have to be printed. 


Second, only those letters which in the opinion of the editor would be of general 
interest to Survey readers will be published. 

Third, letters which may be libelous, in poor taste, or which may reflect on 
the character or intelligence of the letter-writer or other persons—such letters will 


not be published. 


These simple rules, we feel, will work in the best interests of all readers and 


the Church as a whole. 


Opposed to “Southern” 

I am instructed by the Presbytery, 
as chairman of its Committee on Agen- 
cies of the General Assembly, to write 
you vigorously urging that in any or 
all mentions of our denomination in 
the Survey, by whomever written and 
of whatever nature, any and all allu- 
sions to our Church as the “Southern 
Presbyterian Church,” “Church of the 
Southland,” be edited out. We feel 
sure that you fully realize the unfortu- 
nate impact of such phrases in all the 
border states. These misrepresentations 
actually tend to make people shy away 
from us and think of all of us as clan- 
nish and provincial. And, in the first 
instance, they are to say the least com- 
pletely inaccurate. We sincerely hope 
that you will be able to make this a 
strong editorial policy which will 
achieve the right results. 

—DR. S. H. SALMON 
Overland, Mo. 


This SURVEY Travels 

One of our members sends her copy 
of the Survey to a friend in Augusta, 
Me. She passes it on to a lady who 
lives across the street. When she has 
read it, she sends it to her daughter 
in Michigan. We thought you’d be 
interested to know how one copy of 

the Survey gets around! 
—REV. ARNOLD W. PATE 


Richmond, Va. 


‘Extraordinary Cases’ 

Having just read in the June issue of 
the Survey Part II of “The New In- 
dustrial South: Can the Church Keep 
Pace?” by Charles S. Sydnor Jr., my 
Baptist rearing compels me to shout, 
“Amen!” to the criticisms and recom- 
mendations the article makes. I also 
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— Ben Hart tey, Editor 


feel that the industrial workers and 
laborers constitute a segment of our 
population which is not reached, if not 
neglected, by our Presbyterian Church. 
By the Grace of God and of my 
Presbytery, I am a man of “mature” 
years who is entering one of our Presby- 
terian seminaries this summer under 
the “extraordinary cases” clause of our 
Book of Church Order. 1 am wonder- 
ing how many more men want to serve 
Christ’s Church in its ministry but are 
held back by the insurmountable finan- 
cial undertaking the required seminary 
training presents? I am wondering if 
we are not putting the emphasis on 
“education” rather than “dedication”? 
I would go even further than Mr. 
Sydnor’s article suggests. I would in- 
augurate a program of “recruiting” lay- 
men to enter the ministry as Licentiates, 
Probationers or Ordained Ministers, 
under a Church-approved basic train- 
ing and indoctrination. But receive 
them and send them out under the 
authority of the Church to minister the 
Gospel “to all men that (they) might 
by all means save some.” Radical? Was 

Christ radical? 
—JOHN I. FOWLER 


Sulphur, La. 
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Fellowship Through Print 


I subscribed for Survey over a couple 
of years ago, never realizing what its 
contents would mean to me. I have 
carried just a heavy load for so many 
years, and too proud to carry my 
burdens and troubles to a pastor or 
friend, I have relied on PresByTERIAN 
Survey. I also scan the pages for a 
chance where I might fit in someplace 
to do something worthwhile, at the 
same time helping to support my two 
boys. 

—NAME WITHHELD 


Lost Percentage 


The June number is beautiful, with 
rich, fine contents. But didn’t “1.39°/” 
get lost on pages six and seven? 

Anyway, thanks for the Survey— 
the most for the least. 

—MRS. ARMSTRONG ALLEN 
Nashville, Tenn. 


In the case of the 14 per cent quoted 
in the article on General Fund Agen- 
cies, it was thought better to use the 
easily-grasped “round figure” in con- 
nection with the illustration than the 
total to which those figures add up— 
14.61. We did not include in this 
accounting the additional 08 per cent 
which covers the administrative expen- 
ses of the Office of the General 
Assembly in this connection. This ex- 
pense provision is by action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of course, and is a 
matter of record.—eD. 


An Evangelistic Aid 


Please send two copies of the Survey 
to the church. We desire to use them 
in our visitation program among pros- 
pective members. The attractive and 
well-written magazine has great value 
as an evangelistic aid, in addition to the 
great service it renders in the educa- 
tional and spiritual development of 
church members. As a minister I am 
grateful for the service you have given 
the church through this publication. 


—REV. D. T. LOWMAN JR. 


Nitro, W. Va. 











TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO, 


AND WHEN HE IS OLD HE WILL NOT DEPART FROM IT. 
Proverbs 22:6 


Begin... 


with Books 


TO ALL NATIONS 


DOROTHY HEIDERSTADT. Tells the stories of twelve cou- 
rageous men who faced many obstacles—even 
death—to give the Bible to people of different na- 
tionalities in their own languages. Illustrated. For 
young people. $2.95 


BIBLE STORIES 


MARY ALICE JONES. The perfect introduction to the 
joys of the Bible—through pictures and stories. For 
ages 6-12. $2.95 


THE CHILDREN OF BIBLE TIMES 

SAM PATRICK AND OMAR GARRISON. Sixty-four children 
of the Bible are brought to life in portraits and 
stories. $3.95 


GOD, HELP ME UNDERSTAND 


DOROTHY LaCROIX HILL. Designed to help children 
think through their puzzling questions about God— 
and how to work out their problems constructively. 
Illustrated. Ages 10 up. $2.50 


WITH HAPPY VOICES 

MARY CROCKETT NORFLEET. Meet Bill, Jim, and 
Susan—delightful youngsters who come to 
life in these 60 stories for prayertime with 
young children. With illustrations. $3.00 


HELPERS AT MY CHURCH 


MARY SUE WHITE. Teaches church behavior. 
The child is shown how he can help in his 
church. $1.00 
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HANDS, HANDS, HANDS 


HARRIET VAN METER. A song, a rhyme, a picture— 
keys to open a bright new world to the pre-school 
child, the wonderful world of hands. They'll see 
themselves in these vivid pages—painting, climb- 
ing, praying. $1.75 


FAIREST LORD JESUS 


FRANCES KING ANDREWS. The story of Jesus, spanning 
His life from the prophecy of His coming to the 
moment of His ascension. Told in poetic beauty, 
rich with illustrations in color. To fill the spirit of 
the young child with wonder and affection for 
Jesus. Ages 6 and up. $3.00 


BOOKS FOR AGES 4 TO 8 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


HELEN DOSS. The value and beauty of indi- 
vidual differences warmly explained by the 
mother of twelve adopted children. $1.50 





AT JESUS’ HOUSE 

CAROLYN MULLER WOLCOTT. Pictures and sto- 
ries of the customs which were a part of 
Jesus’ everyday life as a child. $1.00 


Send to: 











[] cash (-] charge 


Please send me: 











(Use separate sheet for additional books) 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOEF STORES 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia @ Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas @ 


118 West Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. (no mail orders) 
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Comment ... 


By the Editor 


“How do you like working for the church 
. .. pretty stuffy up there in the hierarchy, 
isn’t it?” a Missouri friend wrote recently. 

“Nope, it isn’t stuffy here because I 
haven't found any hierarchy,” I replied. “In 
fact, it was sort of disillusioning to discover 
those names you see on the staffs of our 
various boards belong to people just like 
you and me. No wings, no halos—just flesh 
and blood and bones. 

“But don’t get the idea that the Church 
is an ‘ordinary enterprise’ to work for,” I 
told him. “It’s a ‘restricted’ organization— 
in fact, the only organization in the world 


for sinners exclusively.” 
* g od 


A church in Texas (not Presbyterian) has 
hit upon a gimmick for attracting attention 
and pulling greater crowds into its services. 
Theyre giving trading stamps—just like 
supermarkets, gas stations, and drug stores. 
Makes you wonder if anyone has yet 
thought of discounting pledges by two per 
cent for payment within 30 days. Or how 
about cash prizes instead of pins or buttons 
for perfect attendance at Sunday school? 
Then someone is sure to think of a suitable 
scale of awards for the “salesmen” who 


bring new members into the church. 
* = = 


Probably no group of people get prayed 
for and about more than our President and 
Congress and Supreme Court. Every pastor 
in every pulpit across the land seldom 
passes the opportunity to invoke God's 
blessings on our government leaders, asking 
that He guide our judges, our lawmakers 
and our executives in their work and specifi- 
cally in dealing with the paramount prob- 
lems which face our nation. And the lead- 
ers themselves—so many of them devout 
Christians—appeal to the Almighty for 
guidance and strength that they may serve 
Him and our nation better. 

Millions of Christians throughout the 
world pray that His will be done in han- 
dling the affairs of our government. Yet 
we turn about and deplore the actions of 
our government, criticize and berate judges, 
congressmen and President. 

This seemingly confusing situation raises 
some questions: 

Is it possible that God’s will is not being 
done in government? Are our prayers for 
our leaders being answered? Are we pray- 
ing that God’s will coincides with our polliti- 
cal philosophies? Are we asking that God 
solve our governmental problems without 
giving our hands and minds to assist Him? 
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@ Throughout the nation 


thousands of country churches 

are growing smaller instead of larger 
because of the declining farm population 
and the shift of people to cities. 

Some of these churches 

will die 

and some will struggle along 

with a handful of members 

and part-time preaching. 

Such churches are nevertheless important 
because rural areas 

still have a higher birth rate than cities; 
they must provide 

the early spiritual training of young people 
who will later move to town. 

The greatest problem 

of rural and small-town churches 

is finding young ministers 

who will train for rural work and 

plan to spend their lives at it 

in preference to seeking 

the obvious “success” of big-city pastorates. 
Here is a story 

about what life is like for a young minister 
who graduated from the seminary 

in June, 1958, 

and now serves 

two tiny south Georgia churches. 


By ANDREW SPARKS 


PHoTos BY FLOyD JILLSON 


Spence Hallman, a deacon, greets the young pastor before services at 
the church in Boston, Ga., one of the two churches Fred McDaniel serves. 


An alligator called on the minister! 


= hardly ever see alligators in 
Boston—even Boston, Ga. 

The man who probably least expected to see one in 
this little south Georgia town on US Highway 84, near 
Thomasville, was Fred McDaniel, a young Presby- 
terian minister. Soon after he graduated from Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary at Decatur in June 1958, he 
moved into a brand-new manse at Boston for his first 
full-time preaching assignment. Until he came, Bos- 
ton—population 1,399—had not had a resident Presby- 
terian preacher in nearly 25 years. 

Fred had been living alone in the manse for almost 
a month when he heard an unexpected noise one 
Saturday night about one o'clock. 


“Who's there?” he called out, and got no answer. 
Jumping out of bed he ran down the hall to the 
front door, flipped on the light and looked out hoping 
to find the unexpected visitor, but nothing was in 
sight. All of a sudden he looked down and there lay 
a six-foot alligator on the threshold. Fred raced back 

down the hall to call Boston’s night policeman. 
“He’s Mr. McGrother, and I hadn’t met him then,” 
Fred said, “but I told him who I was and that I had 
an alligator on my front porch and wanted to get him 
off. When I hung up I raced back to see if he was 
still there because I suddenly realized how foolish 
the new preacher would look if the policeman arrived 
continued on next page 
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Preaching services are held at night in the Dillon 
church, four miles from Thomasville, 14 from Boston. 





Fred baptized five youngsters at the 47- 
member Dillon church during a revival. 


.. . there’s never a dull moment in the life of a rural minister! 


continued from preceding page 


and didn’t find an alligator. He was still there, snort- 
ing and blowing, and I stood guard in my pajamas. 
The policeman drove up with Bill Carson, a boy in 
the service who's a member of my church. They didn’t 
want to shoot the alligator on the porch, and they 
didn’t have a rope to tie him up. So they gave me a 
stick and a flashlight and left me on guard again 
while they went to look for one. Several people rode 
by and I don’t know what they thought about me out 
there in my pajamas. 

“When they found the rope and looped it around 
the gator’s head, he flipped over and over and wound 
himself up. The men each picked up one end and 
carried him off—Bill thought he’d take him back to 
camp but he found it was more alligator than he 
wanted. 

“I told my people about the visitor the next morn- 
ing at church and added that a preacher’s life is never 
dull. I didn’t go to sleep that night. It was just before 
I got married and I guess I had the jitters.” 

In September Fred brought his bride to Boston. 
She was Jan Fleming of St. Albans, W. Va., a pretty 
21-year-old, green-eyed brunette he met at Agnes 
Scott College while he was studying at the seminary 
four blocks away. Theirs was one of dozens of Agnes 
Scott-Columbia Seminary romances, the most famous 
being that of Catherine and Peter Marshall. 

A month and a half before they got engaged, Fred 
accepted a call from two tiny rural churches in 
Thomas County, one at Boston with 67 members and 
another even smaller in the Dillon farm community 
fourteen miles away. He -preached trial sermons at 
the two churches one Sunday in October. 

“I had never even heard of Boston when I got the 
call,” he said, “and I felt shaky and a little uneasy 
because I didn’t know how I would be received. That 
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Saturday night I met several of the families at a big 
steak supper at Mrs. John Leakes’—her husband is one 
of the elders. I preached at Boston Sunday morning 
and at Dillon that afternoon. Sunday night both 
churches voted in favor of me and said they'd build 
a new manse. The Southwest Georgia Presbytery 
asked the two churches to cooperate by sharing a 
minister, with one having services in the morning and 
the other at night, and the churches agreed. They 
are home mission churches because they aren't self- 
supporting, and this is mission work I’m doing. 

“Jan and I are interested in missions and maybe 
someday we'd like to work in Mexico, but I don't 
think I’ve had the call yet. We feel that now we want 
to work with rural people. I know their background 
because it’s my background.” 

Fred grew up near Williamston, N.C., where his 
father had a farm and a country store. He had to 
work his way through college and earned money at 
a variety of jobs including farming, selling shoes in 
a department store, and painting radiators all one 
summer for the county board of education. He went 
to Presbyterian Junior College at Maxton, N.C., with 
a scholarship he received as valedictorian of his high 
school, then to Davidson and to Presbyterian College. 
After graduating he spent three years at the seminary 
with time off for a clinical year as a student pastor at 
Weston, N.C. When he graduated he was 26. -For a 
Presbyterian, ministerial training is almost as long as 
studying to be a doctor, and the demand for young 
Presbyterian preachers exceeds the supply. 

“The church at Boston had been without a pastor 
for a year when I was called last fall,” Fred said. 
“While I was in school, I commuted the 238 miles 
from Decatur to Boston three weekends a month. With 


that and my extra-curricular work at Agnes Scott, I 
had a full schedule.” 





















The congregation includes all ages in 
small churches which have no nursery. 


Fred McDaniel, shown with his wife, Jan, 
is typical of many young rural pastors. 


Serving two congregations is not an easy job, and 
Fred’s Sunday is as busy as that of any big-time 
preacher with a city church. The day begins in Bos- 
ton with breakfast on the jalousied sun porch of the 
pretty new manse. The kitchen windows look out 
on the Boston cemetery, but Jan finds the scene peace- 
ful and not at all depressing. 

“Fred ‘batched’ during his clinical year and gained 
twenty pounds learning to cook,” she said recently, 
turning cheese omelets in the big pine-paneled kitch- 
en. “He’s taught me all I know, even to like grits as 
well as to cook them.” 

After breakfast they cross the grassy lawn to Sun- 
.day school and the morning worship service at the 
Boston Presbyterian Church next door. 

The Boston church, a white frame, steepled build- 
ing which sits in a nest of pink azaleas, is the oldest 
Presbyterian church in the county. It was founded 
122 years ago by a group of Georgia Scots who had 
settled in the area four years earlier—MclIntoshes, 
McLeods, McKinnons, McMillans, McAuleys, Mc- 
Donalds, and McMurrays. It was called the McIntosh 
Church although it was referred to officially as the 
Presbyterian Church of Thomas County. It was 
brought from “Old Boston” three miles up the road 
when the town moved to be closer to the railroad. 

After lunch, Fred often detours by the hospital in 
Thomasville to visit any of his members who are sick 
as well as any other Bostonians and Presbyterians who 
are patients there. He and Jan sometimes stop by 
the home of a member on the way to Sunday school 
at the Dillon church at 3:30 in the afternoon. 

The Dillon church is a steepled, white frame build- 
ing set in a pecan orchard facing a field of the Jock 
Whitney estate, the winter home and hunting lodge 
of the US ambassador to England. Mr. Whitney’s 
farm manager, Dewey Quick, is a charter member of 
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the church, organized in 1924, and is one of the elders. 
The church now has 47 members, including five chil- 
dren who were baptized after the recent revival. 

When Fred came, the church had the outside of an 
educational building framed up, but work had been 
stopped for a couple of years. Now the members have 
put in floors and sheet rock walls, painted the rooms, 
installed lights and water and built a kitchen and 
two restrooms. The Sunday school has been reor- 
ganized and divided by ages into Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary, Junior, Pioneer, and Adult groups. On the last 
night of Fred’s recent revival people sat in the aisles 
for the first time in years. 

“The members here have been pulled closer to- 
gether,” Fred said. “When I first came they'd stand 
around for a few minutes and then head for home. 
Now they linger half an hour or more to talk after 
services. That’s characteristic of rural churches. Rural 
people need leadership. You've got to show them 
you are interested. You can’t drive folks into the 
Kingdom of God. You've got to love them into it.” 

By the time they go home for supper and drive 
back to church and then home again Fred and Jan 
have travelled 60 miles. By ten o’clock on Sundays 
they're usually dog tired. And they can’t sleep late 
on Mondays. 

Jan, in addition to being a pastor’s wife, is a co-ed 
now at Florida State University, majoring in zoology, 
and she hopes to graduate next year. She commutes 
90 miles to Tallahassee and leaves home at 6:15 a.m. 
to make an eight o'clock class. 

Fred is a new bridegroom who always gets up to 
see her off. 





Adapted with permission from the ATLANTA JouR- 
NAL AND CONSTITUTION MaGazinE, January 4, 1959. 
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Meditation 





Sons 


of 


Encouragement 


“Thus Joseph 

who was surnamed 

by the apostles Barnabas 

(which means, Son of encouragement), 
a Levite, a native of Cyprus, 

sold a field 

which belonged to him, 

and brought the money and laid it 
at the apostles’ feet. 


— Acts 4:36-37 


Dr. LukE in the Book of Acts gives us the only biography = 
we have of Barnabas who became one of the pioneer mission- | 
aries of the Church. Take a few moments now to read in order 4 
the following verses: Acts 9:26-27; 11:20-26, 29-30; 13:1-5; 15:12, = 
35-39. See how Barnabas encouraged the apostles, Paul, the 
new believers in Antioch, drought sufferers in Judea, people | 
encountered on the missionary journey, and young John Mark. * 

Many successors of Barnabas in the long line of pioneer 
missionaries have been “good men, full of the Holy Spirit 
and of faith,” “sons of encouragement” who have dedicated 
lives, goods, talents and” personality in the joyous task of 
drawing others to Jesus Christ. 

Awake since dawn on the twelfth of August, 1859, a young 
man looked with awe from the deck of his ship in Rio harbor 
at the glorious vista of Guanabara Bay with majestic Sugar 
Loaf Mountain in the background. Ashbel Green Simonton, 7 
the first Presbyterian missionary to arrive in Brazil, expressed 7 
in his diary his sense of human weakness in the presence of | 
God. “The only security is in implicit sumission to the divine 
will and purpose. Under the direction of God the place of 
danger is the place of security and without His presence, no 
shelter is secure.” 

Eight years of intense and dedicated work followed before 
his death in the land he came to serve. In those eight years 
he organized the first Presbyterian Church, the first primary 
parochial school, the first Presbyterian journal, the first Pres- 
bytery, the first seminary, received 80 people on profession 7 
of faith, printed sermons and commentaries, and distributed 7 
Scriptures everywhere. The inspiration of his radiant life was 
an incentive to all those who followed. 

In 1873 there arrived in Recife, Pernambuco, the pioneer 
missionary of northeast Brazil, John Rockwell Smith, a young 
man at times called “a walking encyclopedia.” In the early | 
days as he traveled about the North he met persecution and ~ 
opposition on every side. Strong in body and vigorous in 
faith he succeeded in organizing the first churches of the 7 
northeast, the first Presbytery, the first Board of National Mis- | 
sions, the first evangelical printing press in the North and 
the Presbyterian Seminary of the North. It was said of him: 
“He had the mentality of an evangelist, the vocation of an 7 
ambassador of God, the vision of a prophet, the disposition’ 7 
of a predestined one, the culture of a theologian, and the 7 
methods of a professor.” 4 

His daughter wrote recently: “My father and mother were | 
connected with the Seminary where they tried to make some | 
home life for the students. Papa loved the students, and they © 
loved him.” Describing his death, she wrote, “As we gathered 7 
around his bed in the afternoon, the sun peeped out and shone 7 
in the window across the room, then a beautiful light shone 7 
on his face, he opened his eyes, looked naturally at us. . . 7 
and quickly he was gone to his beloved Saviour. Later, John, 7 
nearly eight, asked me, “Wasn't that the same light that shone | 
on Saul on his way to Damascus?” We like to think it was.” % 
This same John Boyle is following in the steps of his mis- 
sionary grandfather as an evangelist in West Brazil. ' 

“Time would fail me to tell of’ other “sons of encourage- 7 
ment” in every land who through faith have established the 7 
firm foundations on which we build. q 

“Therefore, since we are surrounded by so great a cloud % 
of witnesses . . . let us run with perseverance the race that is 7 
set before us, looking to Jesus the pioneer and perfecter of 7 
our faith” (Hebrews 12:1-2). + 

— Mary GARLAND TAYLOR | 
Crato, Ceara, Brazil 




















Lc-king Back on 25 Years of General Assembly 





From a man who has had his finger on the 
heartbeat of the Churth for 25 years as stated 
clerk of its highest court, the General Assembly, 
- we can learn a great many things. 

We can learn loyalty, humility, devotion with 
faithfulness and love to every detail of an ex- 
acting job. We can learn frugality and careful 
accounting for the Lord's time, money, and 
talents. 

Besides having these time-honored virtues 
of a Christian gentleman, Dr. E. C. Scott has 
stored in his head a vast amount of knowledge 
about the’ Church accumulated during the 
' years. In this exclusive interview with Pressy- 
TERIAN SuRVEY he gives us some incisive ob- 
servations from his unique vantage point. : 


By FRANCES FURLOW, Associate Editor 


Q. As you look back over the last 25 years, Dr. Scott, what 
a the most significant change that has taken place in the 
urch? 


A. I believe the development of cooperative effort 
with other denominations has been perhaps the most 
Significant change. Except for a brief period in the 
30's when we withdrew from the Federal Council of 
Churches, each General Assembly has moved more 
firmly in the direction of interdenominational affilia- 
tion and cooperation. Union with other Presbyterian 
bodies occupied most of the debating and thinking 
from as far back as 1918. 


Q. What has been the Church’s numerical growth during your 
term of office? 


A. The membership was around 300,000 25 years ago. 
Today it is near 850,000: to be exact, there has been 
an increase of 83.6 per cent. But the increase in the 
Number of churches has been considerably lower— 
11.3 per cent. We had 3,546 churches in 1934 while 
in 1959 the number was only 3,948. The most notice- 
able increase is in the contributions. The per capita 
gift for 1934 was $17.73; in 1958, $95. 


Q. \hat questions are you asked most frequently? 


A. | get long distance calls, several a day, on ques- 





Whtde south, Tv. Quit? 











tions of church polity and constitution. A letter used 
to do the job! There seems to be a lot of interest in 
the question of charters and trustees as more and 
more churches are becoming incorporated. Papers of 
incorporation have to be written in accordance with 
our constitution. 


Q. Will you comment on the Boards and Agencies of the 
Church? 

A. There is one word that will describe not only the 
Boards and Agencies, but the Church in general: 
specialization! There is a higher degree of organiza- 
tion in the Church now than ever before. 


Q. Do you see this as a good thing or an unhealthy thing? 


A. It depends on how far it is carried. It’s true that 
anyone can do a better job if his energies aren't 
dispersed over too broad an area. We have a lot of 
young men, forward-looking men, serving the Boards 
and Agencies now. But I think that specialization and 
organization can get out of hand. 


Q. On the whole, would you call each General Assembly an 
informed and competent court? 


A. Normally ministers are better informed than the 
continued on page 26 
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@ In early January of this year, our Church was shocked 


by newspaper accounts of riots in Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo, where six of our missionaries are stationed. 
Cablegrams from those missionaries assured people back 


in the States that no harm had come to them or to 
the mission. 

Do these riots forebode an unhappy future 

for our mission work in the Belgian Congo? 
While the rest of Africa has been seething with 
political and racial strife, 

the Belgian Congo has been quiet and peaceful. 
Has that era passed? 

Dr. Vernon A. Anderson, a veteran missionary of 
our Church to the Congo, 


gives us a clear picture 
of recent developments in this two-part series. 
Next month read about the future of the mission and 


of the Church in the Congo. 
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BE: the old year faded away and 1959 was being 

“@ushered in, several thousand Protestant Chris- 
tians were worshipping together in the Belgian Congo. 
That New Year’s gathering was held in a public park 
at Leopoldville and all of the Protestant missions 
laboring in the capital participated. The well-known 
lay evangelist, Mr. Tshisungu Daniel Moody, had been 
invited to fly down from the Kasai Province 500 miles 
away to preach the sermon. He chose as his subject 
“The Fruitless Fig Tree.” His text was “. . . Lord, let 
it alone this year also .. .” (Luke 13:8). There was 
great singing, such melody as only the Negro race 
can produce. 

A public address system carried the preacher’s 
eloquent message out on the midnight air to the 
great throng before him. The ljsteners heard and were 
humbled as they remembered their past failures. 
Many were inspired by the message and determined 
that in the future they would do more soul-winning 
than they had done in the barren past. Then quietly 
they sought their homes. Another good year had 
dawned. 

That meeting pointed up several things and from 


it we can learn much about the Congo mission field, 
most of it encouraging and thrilling. 

Peace reigned in the Belgian Congo. In today’s 
Africa there are modern facilities and the Africans 
are using them. A friendly government gave these 
Protestant groups permission to use the public park 
for religious purposes. The city stadium would have 
been preferable, but the politically powerful Roman 
Catholic Church was able to prevent the Protestants 
from holding a worship service there. Protestant mis- 
sions co-operate fruitfully in the Congo and Christians 
are united in warm fellowship within the Eglise du 
Christ au Congo (Church of Christ in the Congo). 

The subject of Tshisungu Daniel Moody’s sermon 
intimates that the Congolese Christians are not so 
evangelistic in spirit as they once were and still should 
be. An African, not a foreigner, did the preaching 
and his being a layman calls attention to the recent 
increased prominence of laymen in the Church. He 
has assumed an English name which is evidence of 
a desire on his part to be closely identified with 
Europeans. He drove from Luebo to the Luluabourg 
airfield in a car, his own, an indication of how the 
economic status of Africans has risen. 

The size of the congregation on that New Year's 
Eve underlines the encouraging fact that the Protes- 
tant community has grown to impressive dimensions 
there and proves that whole orchards of “fig trees” 
have borne fruit in abundance. 

I wish I could close with the picture of that meeting 





Traffic circles on the outskirts of Luluabourg resemble those found 
Near many American cities. PHOTO C. LAMOTE (CONGOPRESSE ) 


and joyously assert that there is every reason to believe 
that the peaceful days of the sunny past could con- 
tinue in 1959 and in the years to come. But before 
the new year was a week old events began to happen 
which, as signs of the times, announced that we had 
not only entered a new year but had been thrust into 
a new era. 

Missionaries are primarily interested in the estab- 
lishment of churches. Their interest in the setting up 
of civil governments and political institutions is sec- 
ondary or merely incidental. Nevertheless, knowing 
that political currents can shift the moorings of mis- 
sionaries in a foreign harbor where they are only 
temporarily anchored and can indeed be swept out 
to sea, they are concerned when such currents begin 
to swirl about them as they do now in Africa. 

When the Leopoldville disturbances exploded on 
January 4, 1959, a dammed-up flood of political activity 
broke loose. That was the beginning. We are grate- 
ful that no more blood has flowed since then, but 
rivers of political ink and streams of oratory have 
been in spate ever since. 

As these lines are being penned (late April, 1959) a 


By VERNON A. ANDERSON 
Luluabourg, Congo Belge 


three-day political rally has just closed here in Lulua- 
bourg. Congolese leaders, most of whom were known 
hitherto only in their own districts, flew in to partic- 
ipate. There were representatives from eight political 
parties, many only recently organized. Some of those 
who made addresses are indubitably able men, but 
we wonder where and how they had already acquired 
the politician’s vocabulary and ready use of slogans. 

Differing slightly in points of view, they were 


_ unanimous in announcing that complete independence 


is their goal. Also, without an exception, they deplored 
and condemned the tribalism that plagues Africa. 

It may, in later history, prove to be significant that 
this first congress of political parties in the Congo 
was held in Luluabourg. This city was chosen, they 
said, because it is geographically central and because 
it is quiet here in the Kasai. It has been so all along. 
One has the eerie feeling of being in the eye of the 
storm which is raging in the colonies, protectorates, 
and independent nations which surround us. How 
long can this calm continue? 

The congress speakers examined various problems 
which confront them and in remarkably fluent French 
discussed possible approaches and solutions. Realisti- 
cally they admitted that it will not be easy to weld 
the widespread and multi-tribed Belgian Congo into 
a closely knit nation. They agreed that ways must be 
found to retain foreigners and their capital in the 
country, “without which we shall vegetate,” as they 
said. They know that building is slowing down to a 
standstill and that business is waning because of fear 
of political instability in the future. 

Continued on the next page 
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They had in mind the exodus of merchants from 
Leopoldville, some of whom lost all of their posses- 
sions in a few hours in spite of desperate attempts to 
protect themselves and their shops. (Many of the 
Congolese who died in that fracas, it is now known, 
were looters shot while breaking into stores. ) 

Brushing aside the extremists at the rally and their 
spokesman from Leopoldville, the group set no date 
on which or before which they counted on attaining 
complete independence. They informed the Belgian 
Government that they authorized no individual to 
speak for the congress as a whole: a political leader 
can speak only for his own party and they wanted 
that made clear. They concluded by sending a cable 
to thank the Belgian king for his promise to grant 
independence to the Congo as outlined in the official 
Declaration of January 13, 1959. 

The government had police stationed at strategic 
spots in the city to maintain order during the meet- 
ings, but no unpleasant incidents occurred, nor did 
the authorities interfere with the proceedings. 

What form the future Congo government will 
assume remains to be seen. One can already dis- 
tinguish a diversity of African political systems, no 
two of which are exactly alike. Whatever is adopted 
in the Belgian Congo probably will be democratic in 
structure, but it should be noted that the Belgians 
evidently have in mind a partnership since they 
promised independence to the whole of the Congo. 
This includes Europeans who have settled there and 
consider it home, and not the Congolese alone. 

A half century ago Lord Lugard, the father of the 
famous indirect rule policy, defined democracy and 
remarked that leading authorities agreed that the 
system was a travesty in Africa. He could not say 
that today, but African democracy will probably not 
be cast in our mold. For instance, in one of the new 
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An electric crane loads diamond gravel into a ten ton truck at the diamond mines of Bakwanga in the Kasai of 
Belgian Congo. The truck will transport the gravel to the wash basins nearby. 


Facing the future in the Congo 


continued from the preceding page 


independent nations a coup detat quickly turned the 
reins of government over to another group without 
the aid of a cumbersome election. In 1957 newspapers 
reported that in the French Cameroun another deputy, 
an African, had been assassinated, the third to be 
eliminated in that manner. 

However, the people are learning through experi- 
ence. Ten years ago a missionary visiting that trust 
territory shortly after the people had been given the 
franchise noted that they were suffering from a famine. 
The villages had understood that the vote is a new 
kind of magic which replaces physical labor. On a 
second visit some years later it was evident to him 
that they had discovered that votes by themselves do 
not produce bread. The lesson had been learned and 
again a normal agricultural economy obtained. 

Many ask, “What role is communism playing in 
this modern drama on the gigantic African stage?” 

It is believed that the Africa-wide epidemic of 
violence which broke out during the first quarter of 
1959 was sparked and timed by outsiders. Com- 
munistic influence has certainly seeped across Stanley 
Pool from French Brazzaville into Leopoldville, Bel- 
gian Congo’s capital. Doubtless communism exists in 
the interior of the colony as well, but it is cleverly 
and effectively disguised. 

There are also, of course, a few communists in 
Belgium organized into a recognized political party. 
Doubtless it was they who repeatedly approached the 
Congolese attending the Brussels Exposition and in- 
quired, “Do you not want independence?” 

One of the Congolese American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission visitors replied, “Independence? What could 
we do by ourselves? We cannot even manufacture 
a match.” 

Tshisungu Daniel Moody is old enough to rem<m- 
ber the days when he did not enjoy the possessions 


















and privileges which are now his. But that is beside 
the point. It is not the men who are sixty years old 
but those who are thirty who will determine the des- 
tinies of this continent and these young men are in a 
mood to move, not to meditate. 

Perhaps it is not so much the presence of commun- 
ism in Africa right now as it is the fear and threat of 
its coming which exerts a powerful influence in many 
circles, not only on this continent but also abroad. 
Europe and America are pouring vast sums of money 
into Africa in ‘the form of loans and foreign aid. 
These are good investments and it is right that these 
young nations be helped. But do not these free-world 
nations openly admit that the purpose of their generos- 
ity is not only to assist underprivileged people but to 
get in before the communists do, before it is too late? 
Were that fear not present it is possible that the “have” 
nations across the sea would let the new “have-not” 
nations here develop more slowly on more solid 
economic foundations laid deep in indigenous soil. 
One gets the impression that there is something artifi- 
cial and precarious about the economic setup in 
Africa today. 

Parenthetically it is interesting to note that the 
Protestant Church faces in the Belgian Congo a prob- 
lem somewhat analogous to that confronting the free 
nations of the world which desire to assist the emerg- 
ing African peoples. 

In theory we endorse the Pauline method of simply 
preaching the Gospel and then letting the converts 
develop on their own under the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. We do proclaim the Word, as did Paul, but 
because the converts need and request them we have 
established institutions which the young indigenous 
churches could not possibly create and cannot main- 
tain at the present stage of their economic develop- 
Continued on page 44 


An aerial view of the port and commercial center of Leopoldville, Congo capital. 















Housing units and busy cities are transforming the scenery. 








Chapel at the Bakwanga mining center was built by the company 
and given to congregation. Cars belong to the Congolese worshippers. 












Where should wre 


® Some churches have a central pulpit 

and communion table. Other churches, particularly many new ones, have a divided 
| chancel with a lectern on one side from which the minister 

reads the Scripture, and a pulpit on 

the other side from which he preaches. The communion table is in the center of the 
chancel. What does arrangement symbolize? What are 

the theological reasons? Does it matter? PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY invited 

two well-known theologians to express their views on 

the location of pulpit and communion table. Dr. Donald Miller of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary interprets for us the theological 

reasons for a central pulpit and 

communion table, and Dr. Warner Hall, pastor of Covenant 

Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, N. C., tells us the why 

of the divided chancel. 


Central Pulpit — Divided Chancel 














“The ideal symbolism is a central pulpit, 
with the communion table in front of it.” 


says 


DONALD G. MILLER 
Professor of New Testament 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


Wee should the pulpit and communion table be 
placed in a Presbyterian church? This question 
has been raised because of the increase in Gothic, 
modified Gothic church buildings and other architec- 
tural types with a divided chancel or separate pulpit 
and lectern. 

We ought to consider two important factors before 
deciding. 

1) The location of the communion table should 
bespeak the central theology of the Church, as should 
all other furnishings and architectural features. 
Nothing should be done merely because it is decora- 
tive or aesthetically pleasing. The church is God's 
house, not ours. Its furnishings, then, should reflect 
His nature and will, not just what is pleasing to man. 

Few things are clearer in the Bible than the human 
tendency toward idolatry. The moment man begins 
to determine his own fashion of worship instead of 
that which God has commanded, he immediately 
produces some sort of golden calf, some representa- 
tion of a god of his own making, as the wavering 
Israelites did in the desert (Exod. 32). Every aspect 
of the Church’s worship must express its theology— 
the nature and will of the God who has made Himself 
known in the history of Israel and in Jesus Christ. 
Even the location of a communion table must reflect 
the nature of the God revealed in the Bible and our 
obedience to Him. 

2) The location of the communion table should re- 
flect the true meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Its very 
position in the building where God’s people are 
gathered should highlight the significance of what 
happens in a communion service. The simple sym- 
bolism of the location of the table ought to be a vivid 
testimony to its purpose. 

In the light of these considerations, where should 
we put the communion table? The trend of late has 
been to place it in a chancel, the focal point of the 

Continued on page 30 








eput the pulpit? 


““As it (the communion table) had been the 
focal center of worship in the earliest times, 
so it became again with Calvin in St. Pierre.” 


says 


WARNER HALL 

Pastor 

Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





here and how should the pulpit and communion 

table be placed in a church? There is no final 
and definitive arrangement. There is no sacred floor 
plan from which it is heresy to deviate. 

God has been truly worshiped and the Gospel ef- 
fectively preached in every conceivable shape of 
building. A chaplain reported that one of the most 
moving services which he ever conducted was held, 
for the want of any other building, in a tavern nor- 
mally set aside as a beer and dance hall. Two of the 
services which have held highest place in my memory 
were held in churches, the one Presbyterian and the 
other Anglican, in which the pulpits were located 
more or less in the center of the church where the 
people were seated on all sides of the preacher. 

In my boyhood I worshiped in a church built in 
the traditional Puritan manner. It was a severe rec- 
tangular building with a raised platform on which 
was located a pulpit and chair. Below the pulpit was 
a table from which the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was served once a quarter. From the pulpit my 
grandfather preached on the first and third Sundays, 
and from the table the elders of the church preached 
on the second and fourth Sundays. Both the services 
conducted from the pulpit and those conducted from 
the floor-level table are a part of my cherished spirit- 
ual inheritance. 

If we turn to the early Church seeking an answer 
to our problem, the answer is also inconclusive. Of 
course the Church in apostolic times had no houses 
of worship. Their services of worship were frequently, 
if not normally, conducted in private homes. The 
normal focus of their worship was the table, and most 
of the service was conducted from it rather than an 
improvised pulpit or lectern. 

It may be fairly said that the worship of the early 
Church was composed of two:threads. The first was 
an outgrowth of the synagogue service and has been 

Continued on page 31 
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By WILLIAM J. DAWSON, JR. 


Assistant Book Editor, John Knox Press 














New ideas, fundamental ideas, important and exciting 
works of Christian literature 
find their way to people around the world 
through the expanding facilities 
of your Church’s publishing house, John Knox Press. 


ustralia, Belgium, England, Germany, New Zea- 

land, South Africa, Switzerland—these are some 

of the places you have helped carry the Christian 
Gospel this year. 

How have you done this? Through John Knox Press 
books. As the official book publishing agent of your 
Church, John Knox Press has answered requests for 
books from bookstores and libraries in at least a dozen 
foreign countries since January 1. 

Widespread distribution is only one of the ways in 
which John Knox Press (a division of the Board of 
Christian Education) is having a banner year. Before 
1959 draws to a close, 29 new books will have come 
from your publishing house. Last year there were 
sixteen, and six years ago the total was nine. 

Spearheading the 1959 list of publications is the 
Layman’s Bible Commentary, with five volumes to go 
on sale in October. This commentary, with a total of 
25 volumes, is the biggest publishing venture ever 
undertaken by the Board of Christian Education. It 
brings to you the work of outstanding scholars chosen 
for their ability to write in clear, readable English. 

Making top-flight scholarship available in language 
understandable to the general reader is one of the 
goals of the Press. In addition to Bible study, 1959 
publications include books useful to laymen in such 
varying fields as the home and Christian family life, 
Christianity in everyday living, Church history, Stew- 
ardship, and books for devotion and inspiration. 

Who writes these books which your Church is pub- 
lishing? Many of our authors are ministers and lay 
men and women of our own Church. Sending their 
books throughout the world is one of the chief means 
for the Presbyterian Church US to speak to the world. 
But there are others—and behind every book is a 
personality and usually an interesting story. 

Take William Stevenson for example, a Scotsman 
from Edinburgh and a genuine scholar. But he is also 
a champion lawn bowler. He has represented Scot- 
land in international competition in his favorite sport 
eight times. His textbook on lawn bowling is entitled 
Bowls for All. A gifted writer, he has now turned his 
hand to a popular account of the beginnings of 
Protestantism, The Story of the Reformation. This 
book, based on Stevenson’s popular summer confer- 
ence speaking engagements, will be published by 
John Knox Press in October. 

Other books on the 1959 list illustrate the strong 
emphasis on home and family life. Books by two 
homemakers speak to and for women seeking to find 
God amid the daily routine of “breakfast, dishes, beds, 
laundry, kids, dirt.” They are appropriately titled A 
Woman Wants God and Kitchen Communion; the 
first is by Mary Lou Lacy of Martinsville, Va., and 


the second by Cornelia Renfroe of Paducah, Ky. 

From the father’s side comes Communion With 
Young Saints, to be published September 28. With 
two growing boys of his own, author Ashby Johnson 
is very much aware of the problems faced by young- 
sters in their tortuous climb into the adult world. This 
sometimes light, sometimes serious report of conver- 
sations with the boys will shed light on similar prob- 
lems for other boys (or girls) and their parents. 

Adventures in Parenthood by W. Taliaferro Thomp- 
son is another 1959 John Knox Press book that gives 
help to parents of growing boys and girls. Dr. Thomp- 
son, former Moderator of our Church, writes out of 
long experience as teacher, counselor, and especially 
as father (of six children) and grandfather. 

Just right for family devotions or for reading to 
younger children is With Happy Voices. These “stories 
for prayertime in families with young children” grew 
out of daily observations of her own and neighbors’ 
children by Mary Crockett Norfleet, mother of six 
and children’s editor of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

Another activity at John Knox Press is selection of 
books from other countries for publication in America. 
Here the emphasis is on choosing scholarly works— 
bringing to scholars in this country the work of Euro- 
pean theologians. 

Included in this program are such works as A 
Shorter Commentary on Romans by Karl Barth, Minis- 
try and Priesthood by T. W. Manson, and A Christian 
Theology of the Old Testament by G. A. F. Knight. 

Because of its expansion and the quality of its pub- 
lications, John Knox Press is being recognized as an 
increasingly significant force in religious publishing. 
Books from the Press are listed in the catalogs of some 
23 other denominations in this country. Two of our 
spring books are book club selections: Faces About 
the Christ by Holmes Rolston is the January selection 
of the Pulpit Book Club, and The Christ of the Earliest 
Christians by William M. Ramsay is a summer selec- 
tion of the Evangelical Book Club. The Layman’s 
Bible Commentary will be published in Great Britain 
by the S.C.M. Press and in Canada by Ryerson Press. 

Reviews of John Knox Press books in magazines, 
both denominational and interdenominational, are ap- 
pearing with increasing regularity. Further evidence 
of appreciation for John Knox Press contributions is 
seen in articles and editorial comments in a number 
of religious journals. 

Perhaps this impact of John Knox Press on the field 
of religious publishing is best summed up by a com- 
ment made recently in The Christian Century. After 
commenting enthusiastically on particular John Knox 
titles, the writer spoke encouragingly of “the renascent 
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= leading to Cathedral St. Pierre 
in Geneva, just one block 


from the simple house where in the 1550’s Master John 
Calvin once lived. 

Passing by was a parade of dignitaries: the presi- 
dent of Switzerland, the president of the Republic 
of Geneva, the bearer of the state silver mace and 
his ushers draped in red and yellow, the senate of the 
university in academic gowns and bonnets, and the 
rectors of the world’s most exalted schools marching 
in historical sequence—Bologna first, founded in 1080, 
and Paris’ Sorbonne, founded in 1200. 

Behind them came 300 presidents and deans garbed 
in sumptuous satins, scariet, green, or white, in bro- 
cade or velvet, in ermine capes or mink, wearing gold 
chains and pectorals. Like a poor sparrow lost among 
canaries, cardinals, and orioles, the rector of Com- 
munist China’s Nanking University in the dark brown 
half-military uniform often used by Mao Tse Tung. 
In their due order also appeared Princeton, Harvard, 
and the University of Virginia in simple black robes 
with crimson, blue, or purple hoods. 

Above us all towered the cathedral spires. And the 
deep-throated bells, ringing out majestically, were 
adding their heavenly music to the joyful array of the 











The author, an ordained nome a Mt professor of sociology 
at Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C., and a graduate of the 
College de Calvin a the Daloeealty of Geneva. 
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q stopped this-morning on 1 the hill- 
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academic colors. They were summoning us to the 
400th anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Geneva by John Calvin. 

Watching this host of scholars going by, I tried to 
imagine the reformer in June, 1559, going up the same 
hill in his simple black robe with a little fur collar 
turned up to protect his ears from the biting “bise” 
that blows from the north. I could picture him enter- 
ing the council chambers and pleading for the crea- 
tion of his college, sternly, convincingly. . . . I could 
almost hear the “Syndics” render their decisions. . . . 
It had been all sheer madness, wild gamble, or blind 
faith. Faith, without a doubt, since from those early 
days on, lit by the sun of divine wisdom, this famous 
institution began to shine. 

Indeed, is it not from the city, and its academy and 
church that our Presbyterian system evolved, that two 
centuries later the social theory of man’s natural rights 
developed, that still later the first Red Cross was 
initiated? And is it not from the University and its 
various colleges and institutes that distinguished 
graduates have gone into the world to put their ii- 
print on our modern culture? 

It surely was an act of God’s sovereignty in thie 
critical year 1559. And the same sovereignty of God 
that elected John Calvin to organize the Reform:d 
Church and its Academy is still at work today, placii:g 
before the same city and University new tasks of ‘<n 








TRIPLE ANNIVERSARIES FOR CALVIN 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE PHOTOS 


This year marks the 450th anniversary of the birth of John Calvin as well as the 400th anniversary of the founding of his 


academy and the publishing of “Institutes of the Christian Religion.” 


He is here conferring with Geneva City Council. 


A special report for Presbyterian Survey 


enevwa Revisited 


By EDOUARD PATTE 


international, religious, and scientific nature. Nations 
that have recently achieved their independence and 
are not mature enough to provide the specialized 
higher education necessary to modern stature prefer 
sending their students to Geneva where, in an atmos- 
phere of complete respect for any nationality, race, 
or color, they learn to be scientists and world citizens 
at the same time. Calvin’s influence after four cen- 
turies? I do not know, but surely its scope is a new 
mark of God’s election. 

Then I went to the Promenade des Bastions. There 
at the Monument of the Reformation, Beza stands 
next to Master John, a symbol of the nearness of 
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More than 5,000 people gathered in 


& front of the Reformation Monument 


in Geneva, May 31, 1959, for a brief 
Sunday morning service opening the — 
Geneva celebration of the Reformed 
and Presbyterian Jubilee. The com- | 
memoration is being repeated in many 

' forms all over the world. Member 

_ Churches of the World Presbyterian Al- 

_ liance include 45 million members. 


school and church. Beza was the academy’s first 
rector, or president of the university in modern words. 
Lucky man, he. No budget to balance, no students to 
enroll, no alumni to cultivate, no faculty to appoint, 
no coaches to pamper. .. . “The Rector will oversee 
the University” states his commission: “He will admon- 
ish and reprove Deans, Professors, and Instructors and 
if he finds them to be lazy, challenge them to better 
teaching. He will moderate any discussion or dispute 
among Dons and Scholars. He will examine the new 
students’ confession of faith and see that they behave 
orderly, in all humility and honesty, to the honor of 

Continued on next page 
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Geneva Revisited 


Continued from preceding page 


God and to the benefit and peace of the City.” Quite 
a commission—and perhaps also a 400-year-old mes- 
sage still applicable to the heads of our modern 
church-related colleges and universities. 

In his inaugural address in the cathedral before 
the official representatives of the governments and the 
universities Rector Jaques Courvoisier stated, “The 
search for truth, which is the ultimate goal of higher 
education, can only take place in a climate of spiritual 
freedom.” Can you picture the heads of the universi- 
ties of Communist China, Prague, Warsaw, and Buda- 
pest, as I saw them a few feet away, stern and intent, 
exposed to this Calvinian doctrine? 

The same message of this great jubilee is also found 
in a few words carved four centuries ago on a key- 
stone of the college’s porch: “The Fear of the Lord Is 
the Beginning of Science.” According to Calvin, the 
aim of any course of studies is to render God the honor 
due Him. Wisdom and knowledge are of God. They 
were once for all given man to enable him to have 
dominion over the creation, to explore it, to search it, 
to understand it. Thus man’s wisdom or intelligence 
or science is free to investigate everything—on God's 
orders and for His glory. And no one can truly pre- 
pare himself scientifically who does not also relate 
his search to his fellow human beings for their own 
sake. Science is meant for man and not man for 
science! Man’s wisdom is both knowledge of God 
and knowledge of His world. 

So learned the first students who sat at the feet 
of Calvin in the little auditorium now restored by the 
gifts of the World Presbyterian Alliance and American 
Presbyterians. 

So learn still today the students of the twentieth 
century in the same tradition... . 

And so should we, all of us, learn again. + 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE PHO!9 P 


A “treasure hunt” for little known facts about John Calvin as 
conducted for 1,500 youngsters by La Vie Protestant, indepen: ont 
church weekly. These seek “clues” in front of Calvin Auditor. 














‘How Firm a Foundation 
in memory of 
VirnciniA McILWAINE RICHARDSON 


April 25, 1885 — March 4, 1959 


“There are some things we cannot say. We must 
sing them.” With these words the minister, at the 
funeral of Mrs. Donald W. Richardson, called the 
congregation to the singing of “How Firm a Founda- 
tion.” In dedicating our hymn page to her, we seek 
to honor a true “saint of the Lord,” and to express 
for her church the praise and thanksgiving due to God 
for one who took care to build her life on the firm 
foundation laid in Jesus Christ, as revealed “in His 
excellent word.” It is in our thought also that this 
may be the occasion for each of us to recall our dead 
in Christ, and dwell with gratitude upon the fruitage 
of their faith in us. 

In private and in public life Virginia Richardson 
claimed the “exceeding great and precious promises” 
set forth in this hymn. So abundantly were they ful- 
filled in her that “her Gold was refined” and “even 
down to Old Age she proved God’s sovereign, eternal, 
unchangeable love.” 

Others will tell of her superior gifts, widely used 
as missionary, musician, Bible teacher, Women of 
the Church leader on every level, ecumenical pioneer, 
member of the Assembly’s first Nominating Commit- 
tee, and Trustee of the Training School. Here let us 
rejoice in the woman herself, whose “children rise up 
“983 call her blessed; her husband also, and he praises 

er. 

To name her is to see flowers, hear music, feel the 
presence of vitality and bright sweetness. From her 






faith in God she drew a shining faith in man. Part 
of her creed was to see the best and expect the best 
in family, friends, fellow-workers. “Virginia’s green 
thumb,” which worked magic in the garden, was a 
symbol of her way with people. Always she watered 
and warmed the seed of personal relationships with 
confidence, encouragement, prayer. Two neighbor 
children, to whom she articulated a firm faith in their 
future blossoming, are typical of the hundreds she 
stimulated in the development of their gifts. This 
capacity to inspire others to growth toward “the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ” marked her 
friendships and her leadership in a manner strikingly 
like that of her Lord, who saw a Peter in a Simon, a 
faithful steward in a defrauding tax collector, a world- 
wide witnessing church in a few fainthearted fol- 
lowers. For generations our Church will be leavened 
with the quickening pgwer of her faith. Many yet 
unborn will not know whence it comes, but will be 
upheld by it, even as we are sustained by the words 
of “How Firm a Foundation,” which sings the faith 
of an unknown writer. In Scriptural language he ex- 
presses the enduring “faith of our fathers,”—the faith 
by which the great and the lowly have been enabled 
to “lean their souls on Jesus for repose.” 

“Therefore, since we are surrounded by so great a 
cloud of witnesses. . . . let us run with perseverance 
the race that is set before us (be it ‘thro’ deep Waters 
or fiery Trials’), looking to Jesus the pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith... .” 


Stanzas (not in The Hymnbook) from the original 
hymn by “K—” in John Rippon’s A Selection of Hymns 
from the Best Authors, Intended to Be an Appendix 
to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, London, 1787: 


“In every Condition, in Sickness, in Health, 
In Poverty’s Vale, or abounding in Wealth; 

At Home and Abroad, on the Land on the Sea, 
As thy Days may demand, shall thy Strength ever be. 


“When thro’ fiery Trials thy Pathway shall lie, 
My Grace all sufficient shall be thy Supply; 

The Flame shall not hurt thee, I only design 
Thy Dross to consume, and thy Gold to refine. 


“Even down to old Age, all my People shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable Love; 

And when hoary Hairs shall their Temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in my bosom be borne.” 


—Nancy WHITE THOMAS 
Richmond, Virginia 





Virginia Mcllwaine Richardson was born in 
Abbeville, $.C. After graduation from Converse 
College, she taught piano in the Greer, S.C., High 
School. On August 5, 1908 she was married to 
Donald William Richardson. Together they 
served as missionaries to China for seventeen 





years, after which Dr. Richardson became pro- 
fessor of missions at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Richmond. He was Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1943. Dr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson made their home in Richmond after his 
retirement in 1950. 




















The kind of witness that only a layman can make 
is demonstrated by the life of Elder Kim Hyung 
Nam, a Korean layman. Manager of the Chon- 
nam Spinning Mill, he holds a degree in chemical 
engineering from an American university. 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


Kwangju, Korea 





A man, 


about a Korean businessman 


faith in the workaday world 


n the outskirts of the city of Kwangju stands the 

mill—a modern, up-to-date cotton mill with its 
45,000 spindles and 1,300 looms, one of the largest 
mills in all Korea and one of the most encouraging 
signs of post-war recovery. But its size is not its most 
distinctive feature. The workers, many of them poor 
girls from the country who come in to find employ- 
ment until they are married, live in clean, well-kept 
dormitories within the factory compound walls. There 
is a dispensary, a kindergarten, and schools to minister 
to the needs of the employees and their families. There 
are reading classes for illiterate girls; and for others, 
instruction in the domestic arts. 

Behind the Chonnam Spinning Mill is the story 
of a man and a church even more significant and im- 
pressive than the mill. 

The man, Mr. Kim Hyung Nam, was born near the 
present Red capital city of Pyengyang in 1905. As a 
boy he moved to Mokpo when his brother became a 
teacher in the Southern Presbyterian Mission Boys’ 
School there. Hyung Nam became a friend of our 
Mokpo missionaries, and after he had finished two 
years at Union Christian College, Pyengyang, Rev. 
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Here's a heart-warming story 


who demonstrates his Christian 


D. J. Cumming secured for him a scholarship at his 
own alma mater, Kentucky Wesleyan College. While 
at Kentucky Wesleyan, he was assisted in his school 
expenses by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Main Street 
Presbyterian Church in Winchester, Ky. After gradua- 
tion “Hyung Nam,” who had now become “Herman,” 
went to Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, graduated in chemi- 
cal engineering in 1928, when he returned to his home- 
land. 

He found the economic and political life of his 
country under the tight grip of the Japanese militarists 
and there was little chance for a Korean to get ahead. 
Herman contented himself with running a bookstore 
until the liberation in 1945. 

Then came his big chance. With the American oc- 
cupation, the US Military Government took over the 
control of all the industries formerly run by the 
Japanese. One of the problems they inherited was the 
Kanebo Cotton Mill on the outskirts of Kwangju. 
This mill had been built some ten years earlier by the 
Japanese government and operated with forced labor 
—by girls aged 9 and up! The girls worked twelve 
hours a day, 28 days a month, for 22 cents a day. 
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Bombed during the Korean War by American bombers, the mill 
(above) was rebuilt by Mr. Kim with aid from the US Army and 
the United Nations. @ The church (right) was organized with 
13 charter members who met in dormitory rooms. It now has 
850 members and supports five new outposts within the presbytery. 


After hours they were led through the streets to pray 
for victory at the Shinto shrine. A high wall sur- 
rounded the entire mill compound to keep them from 
running away. With the liberation, the mill was shut 
down and most of the girls went home. But about 
one-fourth of the girls had nowhere to go. Their 
fathers had been drafted into the Japanese military 
machine and were scattered far and wide over East 
Asia. Communist agents found the idle mill a perfect 
place to spread their propaganda. Soon the girls were 
singing Communist songs, demanding more pay and 
better food, but doing no work for there was no work 
to do. 

The American Military Government began looking 
for someone who could take charge of this chaotic 
situation and get the mill into operation again. It 
was not long before they spotted Herman Kim with 
his degree in chemical engineering from an American 
university. 

Soon Mr. Kim had the workers organized, the 
waeels began to turn, and the mill was running again. 
But with a Christian manager things were quite dif- 
ferent from the Japanese days of exploitation and 






forced labor. Wages were raised, working hours 
shortened, food and living conditions improved. 

But more was needed to give hope and happiness 
to these who had been neglected for so long. Mr. Kim 
knew from his own experience that man does not live 
by bread alone. Just three months after he took charge 
as manager, a Presbyterian Church was organized 
within the factory compound with thirteen charter 
members. At first it met in one of the dormitory 
rooms. As it grew, a full-time pastor was called and 
a brick sanctuary built, not with mill funds as one 
might expect, but with the offerings of the congrega- 
tion, in accordance with the traditions and practices 
of the Korean Presbyterian Church. 

All was going well with church and factory when 
disaster struck. June 25th, 1950, the Communist 
hordes swept south across the 38th parallel. In 
Kwangju they took over the mill along with every- | 
thing else. It was a logical place to use as a base of 
operations and supply. Then one day the drone of 
US Air Force bombers was heard overhead, and in 
a few minutes much of the mill was a mass of 
smoldering ruins. Continued on page 45 
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RETREATS: ov recipe 40 | 


" 4 Mix some relaxation, 











meditation 1 
and inspiration— 
that's St. Louis Presbytery’s \ 
formula for breathing vitality 
into its fall-winter program 


of men’s work. 










Sunset is a moment for meditation as men walk along the lake. Away from the Worship, combining hearty hymn-singing and _inspirati 
noise and push of everyday life, the men have opportunity “to be still and know.” speakers, is one of the most meaningful parts of the retret. 


| 


Registration finds men from all parts of the presbytery gathering for the weekend That big? Not possible! But in past years the men arg ha 
of fishing, fellowship, spiritual “taking stock” and growth, at this sylvan retreat. pounds or more) to keep hopes running high. Sport shi 











lauled in enough lunker bass (some running five 
port shi 





slacks are standard at this remote gathering. 


“I don’t know exactly what does it, but there’s some- 
thing about this lake or these big trees or the quiet- 
ness of this place that really gets me!” 

Joe Jones—let’s call him—a sometimes-churchgoer, 
sometimes-Sunday-fisherman groped for some better 
words to tell how he felt about this week-end retreat 
at “Trout Lodge” for St. Louis Presbytery men. 

“IT get a feeling that I’m a little bit closer to God,” 
Joe went on. “At least, I feel like my business prob- 
lems and other things I worry about aren't so im- 
portant—no, I guess I mean that it’s easier to solve 
my problems down here because it’s easier somehow 
to ask Him to help me solve them.” 

Joe Jones may not be typical of church men who 
attend the Presbytery’s fall rally. But his words point 
up a significant idea which perhaps accounts for the 
popularity and success of this retreat and others like 
it. 

“If no more than one man of the approximately 100 
at Trout Lodge every fall . . . if only one man were 
moved to a closer relationship with his Christ, then I 
say that our fall rally is worthwhile,” stated James 
Gast, 1959 president for St. Louis Presbytery men. 

“Give a man a chance to relax in this atmosphere, 
a chance to meditate on the wonders of God’s world, 
and expose him to Christian leaders with inspiring 
messages—believe me, that moves men to love and 
serve their Lord,” Gast says. 

Leaving behind the noisy city, its traffic problems, 
its business pressures and other problems of everyday 
living, the men pile into their automobiles and drive 
65 miles south to the YMCA camp on Sunnen Lake 
near Potosi, Mo. They begin arriving Friday after- 
noon to get in a few hours fishing before nightfall on 
the 350-acre, clear-water lake. Others arrive early 
Saturday morning to try the well-stocked waters before 
registration begins after noon. Like most fishermen, 
Presbyterian men return to the docks with more “fish 
stories” than fish. 

























Ping-pong, volley ball, and other unaccustomed activities create big 
appetites for the family-style meals at the Lodge, a feature attraction. 


Last fall in a typically outstanding Saturday evening 
program, the retreaters ate a hearty dinner, then 
strolled through the dusk to the chapel. After some 
enthusiastic hymn singing, they heard Rev. J. M. 
Sydenstricker, missionary to Brazil for the past 39 
years, keynote the rally. Later in a rustic conference 
hall the men relaxed over coffee and doughnuts, then 
in an informal business session elected their Presby- 
tery officers for 1959. 

By 10:30 p.m. gab fests running the gamut from 
football to integration to church budgets were going 
stréng in the cabins throughout the camp. Midnight 
snack sessions kept jaws moving when talk subsided. 
Before hitting the hay, many men took quiet walks 
along the lake shore. One, asked why he had been 
gone so long, explained simply: 

“I had a lot of things to talk over with the Lord, 
and, well, I was so out of practice and had so many 
things on my mind, I just sat down out there with 
my back against a tree and stayed there ‘til I had 
talked it all out with Him.” 

Unfortunately, rallies or retreats do not inspire all 
men to superlative efforts for Christ. But there’s little 
doubt in St. Louis that the Presbytery men’s fall rally 
at Trout Lodge gives the men who attend and the 
churches they represent a new vitality and a fresh 
approach to the challenges of Christian service. * 


“Our fall rallies move every man to more consecrated effort, putting new spirit and new 
ideas into the men’s work of every church represented,” says 1959 president James Gast. 





What do you thi, Dn. Sunt’? 


continued from page 9 


ruling elders. I think the reason for this is easily 
understood. But all commissioners appear to take 
their jobs very seriously. They have the Blue Book, 
containing all reports to come before them, a month 
in advance of the meeting and therefore have the 
opportunity to become informed. The suggestion has 
been made that elders be elected as commissioners for 
three-year terms. This would help make them more 
competent. 


Q. Would you say that the Presbyterian system is conducive 
“the leading of the Holy Spirit,” or is it too concerned with 
lescmaainael efficiency and expeditious handling? 


A. Putting a premium on efficiency and streamlining 
is not always conducive to dependence on the direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. But then, we are living in 
a streamlined age. We have come to a day when we 
no longer have prolonged debates. Minds of commis- 
sioners seem to be made up before debates get under 
way. Parliamentary rules permit one hour for each 
side of a debate. The whole two hours has not been 
used for some years now. This is an unusual phenom- 
enon when you consider the “greenness” of most com- 
missioners. Prayer and worship have a large place 
at every General Assembly. You may recall that the 
present moderator, Dr. E. T. Thompson, called for 
prayer at the close of each standing committee’s report. 
But to paraphrase another saying, too often “our ma- 
‘ chinery shows.” When you consider how many dif- 
ferent matters are considered by the standing commit- 
tees, and how weighty these matters are, and the fact 
that they are disposed of in two days, it is very 
unusual. We must have organizational efficiency, how- 
ever. It is inevitable. The lack of it would result in 
being mired down in fruitless discussion. 


Q. Is the moderator traveling more or less than formerly? 


A. That’s easy. More. His itinerary depends on the 
amount of time he has available. The last three 
moderators have been able to devote a great deal of 
time to travel: Dr. W. T. Thompson had just retired 
when he was elected in 1956. Dr. W. M. Elliott had 
associate pastors and his Session was willing for him 
to devote a great deal of time to travel. Mr. Philip 
Howerton was able to take a year’s leave of absence 
from his insurance office when he was elected mod- 
erator, although with a personal financial loss, no 
doubt. Dr. E. T. Thompson has his teaching duties 
at Union Seminary plus the preparation of a manu- 
script for a book for our centennial year, 1961. This 
may limit the amount of traveling he can do. 


Q. Do you think the General Assembly is too large? 


A. Something over 25 years ago the Presbyteries were 
voting on a proposed amendment which would have 
the effect of reducing the size of the General Assembly. 
Incidentally, the amendment was approved by a 
sound majority of the Presbyteries but the General 
Assembly refused to enact it after an impassioned 
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speech by one of the commissioners setting forth th: 
fact that a large number of ministérs and elders woul.: 
be deprived of the privilege of coming to the Genera 
Assembly. During that period, while the question 
was before the Church, I recall Dr. Walter Lingl- 
wrote an article in which he pointed out that th: 
matter should be settled on the basis of the nature 
of the General Assembly and its purpose. He stated 
that if it was a deliberative body (which I certainly 
think it is) the number of commissioners could weli 
be reduced. On the other hand, if it were a body that 
was meeting for the inspirational effect that could be 
made upon that body, it should be large. As you 
know, the proposed revision of the Book of Church 
Order includes a revision that would reduce the size 
of the General Assembly. My personal opinion is 
that it is a much larger body than is required to 
deliberate upon and conclude matters that belong to 
the highest court of the Church. 


Q. How can this be remedied? 


A. It would appear that we need to proceed along 
two lines: first, reduction in the size of the General 
Assembly and second, preparation of all commissioners 
through conferences of commissioners in each Presby- 
tery previous to the meeting of the General Assembly 
in order that important matters might be discussed. 
This does not mean that commissioners would come 
to the General Assembly instructed, but completely 
and thoroughly informed. As you know, our com- 
missioners are not, like delegates, instructed, but each 
one is left to make decisions as the result of his own 
thinking and praying. + 


Help 


Each time an issue of PRESBYTERIAN SuR- 
vEY goes into the mails about 2,000 notices 
of address changes come back to our sub- 
scription department. Since 90 per cent of 
our subscriptions are now under the Every 
Family Plan, we need the address label 











Ministry and Priesthood: 
Christ’s and Ours 


By T. W. Manson 
John Knox Press; 76 pp.; $1.50 


It is heartening to see first-rate schol- 
ars of the stature of T. F. Torrance and 
T. W. Manson beginning in this decade 
to dispel the shadows which have en- 
veloped the doctrine of the priesthood 
of believers since reformation times. 

This small volume contains two me- 
morial lectures delivered in 1956 and 
1957 by the Rylands Professor of Bib- 
lical Criticism and Exegesis in the 
University of Manchester. It is a worthy 
contribution to the growing volume of 
scholarly literature on this important 
but neglected theme. 

In the first of these lectures Manson 
points to the necessity for some con- 
tinuity between the mission and minis- 
try which Jesus chose for Himself and 
the mission and ministry to which He 
calls the Church in our day. The 
Church today is to find the clue to its 
mission in Jesus the Teacher, Christ the 
Conqueror, and Christ the Sacrifice. 

The second lecture, “The Priesthood 
of Believers,’ examines the Biblical 
concept of priesthood, especially as 
Jesus understood it and applied it to 
Himself. His high-priesthood is de- 
fined as “His complete self-dedication 
in unreserved obedience to God His 
Father and in unlimited love and com- 
passion toward men, His brethren. This 
concept must be normative for any 
Christian doctrine of priesthood and 
sacrifice; and it is obvious that priest- 
hood so defined is something in which 
all believers can and, indeed, must have 
a part” (p. 63). 

It is to be hoped that this small vol- 
ume will stimulate new interest and 
discussion of this important theme. 


—SAMUEL W. NEWELL JR. 
Davidson, N.C. 


A Book of Family Worship 


Edited by Elfrieda and Leon 
McCauley 


Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y.; 176 pp.; $2.95 
A Book of Family Worship offers 


excellent material for parents who are 
seeking help in family worship. Al- 
though it contains a section of services 
for young children, this is hardly suit- 
able for very small ones and the book 
as a whole is designed primarily for 
use with children between eight and 
eighteen. 

Each unit—containing a theme verse, 


Scripture reading, brief comment, two 
prayers, and a suggested hymn—is com- 
plete in itself yet part of one of the 
general sections entitled “Praise and 


Thanksgiving,” “Special Occasions,” 
“Christian Living,” and the “Life of 
Jesus.” 

Parents will welcome suggestions for 
such times as birthdays, the birth of a 
new baby, starting to school, failure, 
temptation, and so forth. 

Many will question the proposed use 
of the Lord’s Prayer each day as this 
could soon become meaningless. 

On the whole the book is well de- 
signed and contains a wealth of excel- 
lent materials for use in family devo- 
tion. 


—sSARAH BROWN 
Richmond, Va. 


A Private House of Prayer 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Abingdon Press; 250 pp.; $3 


Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, pastor of 
City Temple, London, England ‘since 
1936, sums up the message of his book 
in this petition: “O God, use my joy 
in Thee, my need of Thee, my quest 
of Thee, my failures, my sorrows, and 
my sins to help others to find their way 
to Thee, the Creator, the King, the 
Father of us all. Use, I pray Thee, this 
private house of prayer which I have 
made for Thee, and make the place of 
Thy feet glorious.” 

If you feel there is a lack in your pray- 
er life—your being able to really talk to 
God and to listen for His counsel— 
why not enter the seven “rooms” sug- 
gested by Dr. Weatherhead and find 
new meaning in the meditations and 
prayers given for each room as you 
enter. 

This is a splendid book by which to 


“plan” your own prayer life. 


—MRS. MALCOLM MCCORD 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Understanding Roman 


Catholicism (A Guide to Papal Teaching 
for Protestants) 


By Winthrop S. Hudson 
Westminster Press; 192 pp.; $3.50 


For Catholicism today, the “Aposto- 
late” (the right to teach and rule) is 
reserved for the Pope and his Bishops. 
Priests and laity are to submit to their 
teaching and carry out their instruc- 
tions. If the reader doubts that this is 





the plain and undeniable Catholic 
teaching, let him read the ample quo- 
tations the author gives from the Con- 
stitution of the Church as set forth by 
the Vatican Council in 1870 and from 
the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XII re-affirmed by later Popes. This 
demand for absolute obedience to the 
teachings and decisions of the hierarchy 
is for the author “the fundamental issue 
at stake between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism.” It is here, too, 
that Romanism challenges our demo- 
cratic process. “Democracy” for the 
Catholic (if he obeys his Church) is 
that which is for the “good” of the 
people, because the hierarchy says it is 
good. The laity cannot discuss the mat- 
ter; they can only seek to carry out 
through parliamentary procedure what 
the hierarchy says must be done. Read 
the book and see. 


—JAMES E. BEAR 


Richmond, Va. 


The Gospel on Campus 


By Charles S$. McCoy and 
Neely D. McCarter 


John Knox Press; 110 pp.; $1.50 (paper) 


This is an attempt to clarify, perhaps 
even to discover, some concepts con- 
cerning evangelism within the academic 
community. It contains little “ivory- 
tower” theory, for its message was 
“hammered out in the face of campus 
realities with the help of faculty, stu- 
dents, and campus pastors at many col- 
leges.” 

The authors forcefully point to the 
glaring weaknesses of the “individualis- 
tic, revivalistic” concept of evangelism; 
yet they are quick to point also to the 
fundamental truths inherent within this 
type, which must be preserved. Par- 
ticularly helpful are the chapters deal- 
ing with structural evangelism. These 
seek to show that an effective witness 
must be made through the patterns 
which join people together. 

The Gospel on Campus should be 
helpful not only to students, faculty, 
and pastors within the academic com- 
munity, but to all who are concerned 
with a more powerful proclamation of 
the gospel to our generation. 


—ESTELLE ROUNTREE 


Fredericksburg, Va. 





Read “Our Booming Book Business,” an 
article about John Knox Press, on pages 
16-17 in this issue of Presbyterian Survey. 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. George R. 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 

*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibang: 
Katanda, Congo ag oe 
°Carper, Rev. and Mrs. 
(Address: Boite F sont “Y39, Bak- 
wanga, Congo Belge, Africa. ) 
Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, 
Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 

DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
®Worth, Miss Ruth 

Kankinda Station, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lusuku 
Depeche Speciale) Via Lulua- 
bourg, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Boehler, Miss Emily 

Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 

McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 

Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 

Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 

Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 
Kasha Station, 1935 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, 

Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 

*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 


Leopoldville Station, 1955 





(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Boite 
Postale 91, Limete, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 


Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
+Geiger, Mrs. Leah T. 
°+Hart, Miss Mattie 

Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
®Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
®Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
*7+Marlette, Mr. Maurice E., Jr. 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 
°Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. S. 

Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
+O’Rear, Miss LaVerne 
*Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 

Saunders, Rev. and Mrs. Manford H. 

Shefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 

Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 

is igner, Miss Jacquelin 

alley, Miss Mary Ethel 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
ongo Belge, Africa) 


*Fleming, Miss Louise 
uengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
Ailler, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt 

Moore, Miss Doris 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Robertson, Mr. and “4 _ Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
*Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 





ae C. 


Worth, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Luluabourg Station, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, B. P. 
117, Luluabourg, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


®Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
®Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Katubue Station 


(Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie, 
Katubue, Kalumba Gare (Depeche 
Speciale) Luluabourg, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 

Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
®McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937 


A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, 
Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
ongo Belge, Africa) 
*Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
®McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Moma, 
Luisa, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte 
*Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 
Via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 
frica) 

Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
®Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R. N.) 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
*Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
*Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, 
Belgium) 


Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Branton Boyd 
Dickson, Miss Anna K. (R. N.) 
®Mayo, Miss Elizabeth H. (R. N.) 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Mitchell, Miss Bettye Jean 

Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 


(Address: 
(Depeche 


Brazil 
Campinas 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 
(Address: Caixa Postal 750, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Goodson, Rev. and Curtis C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- 





pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


World Missions sé ” 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. O'Dell 


Rio de og 
Gammon, Miss Billy H 
(Address: Av. Ruy Barbosa 170, Apt. 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 

*Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H. Jr. 
Bambui Station, 1952 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
— Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
a: eee 


Coronel Fabriciano, 1958 
(Address: Caixa Postal 33, Coronel 
Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 

Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 


Lavras Station, — 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 
Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola 
Superior de Agricultura, Lavras, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Luz 
(Address: Caixa Postal 18, 
Minas Gerais, Brazi 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Paraguacu Paulista Station 
(Address: Colegio Pe iy peng Para- 
guacu Paulista, de Sao Paulo, 
Caixa Postal 88, Brazil) 
Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
Rio Brilhante 
(Address: Rio Brilhante, Mato 
Grosso, Brazil) 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Tres Pontas Station, 1958 
(Address: Tres Pontas, E. de .Minas, 
Rua Minas Gerais 149, Brazil) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Luz, 


(Address: Caixa Postal 68, Varginha, 
. de Minas, Brazil) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 


Foster, Miss Edith 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 


(Address: Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
ara, Brazil) 


®Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Campina Grande, 1958 
(Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- 
ina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil ) 
DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre 
Crato Station, 1958 
(Address: Caixa Postal 46, Crato, 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 





Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 





Fortaleza Station 


Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 
leza, Ceara, Brazil) 


Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. William B. 
Smith, Miss Willodene 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa Postal] 66, Garan- 
uns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy 
*°F]lison, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lee 
Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
(Address: nay ig 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 45, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Recife Station, 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
*tTaylor, Mrs. George W. 

(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. m. 

Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 

Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 

uae ap Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Maceio Station, 1956 


(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 


(Address: 


Sao Luiz Station 
(Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 
aranhao, Brazil) 
Cameron, Miss Rose 
Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 


Teresina Station, 1957 
(Address: Caixa Postal 102, Teresina, 
Piaui, Brazil) 

*Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis Station, 1947 
(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Ceres Station, 1952 


_——. Postal 111, Ceres, 
N. G., E. de Goias, Brazil) 
‘scien Rev. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*+Glenn, Miss Rebecca 

Moss, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
+Seaquist, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa Postal 6, Goianis, 
Goias, Brazil) 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Ituiutaba Station, 1954 


(Address: Caixa Postal 118, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
Patrocinio Station, 1924 


Aoto, Miss Dawn 

®Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. George H. 

Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W. 

Little, Miss Martha 

Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 

(Address: ee Postal 12, 
cinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 

(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Patrocini®, 

E. de Minas, Brazil) 


ar aH 


atro- 



































Paracutu Station, 1942 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracutu, 
. de Minas, Brazil) 

®*Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlan- 
dia, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

®Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Unai Station, 1956 


(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Taiwan 


Free China 


Chang Hua, 1953 


(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 


*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Hsinchu 


(Address: 121 Hsi Men Chieh, 
Hsinchu, Taiwan, Free China) 


Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwalien, 1952 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 
lien, Taiwan (Free — 
Montgomery, Rev. and M 
Robt. L. 
(Address: 122, Chung Mei Road, 
Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Tai Chung, 1953 
(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai 
Chung, Taiwan (Free China) 
Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr 

tLandolt, Dr. and Mrs. George L. 


Taipei, 1949 


Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
hina) 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Post Office Box 870, Tai- 
pei, Taiwan (Free China) 
Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
Craven, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
tFarlow, Rev. Joseph 
®Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
(Address: 105 N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
hina) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
China) 


Tan-Shui, 1949 
(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- 
shui (Taipei Hsien) Taiwan 


Free China) 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


Yu-Li, 1954 
(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Bradley, Rev. Blake 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 


China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 

*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador 


Japan 


Japan Mission 
Gifu Station, 1917 


Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
*Godert, Miss Agnes 

6 Kokonoe Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, 


Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. 4 H. Jr. 
Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. John 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3-Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
+Spencer, Miss Dorothy J. ‘ 
Canadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 
Kochi Station, 1885 


*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Jeffrey, Miss Sarah 
*°Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 


167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 


*Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 
Nagoya Station, 1920 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., 


ie. 

31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 

Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 

17 Chokyuji Machi, Higashi Ku, 

Nagoya, Japan 
*Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
tPerry, Miss Anna Ruth 


Nankoryo, Kinjo College, Moriyama 


Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 

116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 

Kasugai Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 





*Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
2808 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Ja 
Cogswell, Rev. and vy as. A. 
Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Semen 
Osaka Station, 1957 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, 
Osaka-fu, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
*Lamb, Miss June 
tLundeen, Miss Elizabeth, (R. N.) 
tMarvin, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M. 
®Moore, Rev. and Mrs. oe Cc. 
Swensen, Miss Nell, (R. 
Yodogawa Christian SN) al 1-57 
Awaji Honmachi 
ne Ku, Osaka, 


Jap 

Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 
Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1893 
®Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. T 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 


Tokushima Station, — 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


r. 
14 Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 


Zentsuji Station, 1950 


*Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 

*Dick, Miss Cornelia 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Je. 
Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji Shi, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Proseyterion Mission, Wha 
San Dong, = Pukdo, Chunju, 


ea) 

tBoyer, Miss Eleobeth Ann, (R. N.) 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S.° 
Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 

tHeilig, Miss Patricia M., (R. N.) 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 

*Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 

Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 

*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
*Smith, Rev. Robt. L. 

*Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
*Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George 
Thompson 
*Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid -- N.) 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
*Paisley, Mrs. James I 
Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 
Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 

Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. “% 
*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. . > N. 





Seoul 
Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
hongno Ku, 186 Yunchi-Dong, 
Seoul, Korea) 
tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Adem: Presb — Mission, 
hulla Nam Soonchun, 


Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. me Mrs. E. T.. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh M. 
*Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Taejon Station, 1946 
(Address: ini, Mission, No. 
133 Ojung-Ni, oe Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. Kenneth 

Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
Dunson, Miss Miriam 

*tGould, Mr. Robt. S. 

+Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F. 
Linton, Rev. and ®Mrs. W. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., 


Jr. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: Avenida Aleman 73, 
Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chipancingo, 


Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Aniceto Ortega 634, 
Colonia del Valle, Mexico 12, 
F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 

(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F., 
Mexico) 

Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Avenida Morelos, 166A, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 
Tannehill, Miss Helen B 
Morelia Station, 1919 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
McBee, Miss Mary ea | (R. N.) 
*Prophet, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Ross, Dr. and yy al 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 
*Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio “La Luz,” 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 
Seddon, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. J., Jr. 
(Address: Avenida Lazaro Cardenas 
2963, Colonia de los Arcos, 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 
Ometepec Station, 1952 
Barron, Miss Ann B. 
(Address: Sanatorio “La Amistad,” 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
*West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 
(Address: Pipila 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B 
(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Teloloapan Station, 1934 
(Address: “‘La Granja” Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Degollado #53, Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 





Wayland, Miss Cora 





Beaty, Miss Lettie 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





*On Furlough 
*°On Leave of Absence 


+Teacher of Missionary Children 
++Temporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short Term Worker 


POSTAL RATES 


Regular Mail: 
cents. Mexico four (4) cents. 


Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea eight (8) 


Air Mail: Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


per % ounce. 


Brazil ten (10) cents per % ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 


Postal cards: 


Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 
cents. Mexico three (3) cents. 


Air mail folders can be purchased at the Post Office for ten (10) cents 
which can be used for Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea. 


For other information—Consult the Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please write to the Board of World Missions for information, Post Office 
Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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@ Address your questions about the Christian faith 
and morality to: 

Dr. Ben L. Rose 

Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


A case for the central pulpit 


worshiper’s attention. The theological justification 
often given for this is that the Presbyterian Church 
is a table-centered church. This is doubtful in the 
extreme. We are not a table-centered Church. We 
are a Word-centered Church! The heart of Reformed 
theology was the rediscovery “that man lives by every- 
thing that proceeds out of the mouth of the Lord” 
(Deut. 8:3). 

Man’s life consists of hearing the Word of God, of 
the fellowship of listening and obedience. Worship 
is not something man offers to God. The human side 
of worship is to hear what God has to say, and to 
receive what He has to give. The divine side is God 
offering Himself to man. That is why there should 
be no altars in Presbyterian Churches, only commun- 
ion tables. An altar is where a priest officiates, offering 
something to God. A table is where Christ officiates, 
giving Himself to man. 

God speaks and gives Himself both in the preach- 
ing of His Word and in the Lord’s Supper. But the 
two should never be separated. He gives Himself only 
through faith. And “faith comes from what is heard, 
and what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ” 
(Rom. 10:17). It is only as faith is kindled in the 
heart of the believer through the proclamation of the 
Word that God can give Himself in the Sacrament. 
Normally, therefore, the Lord’s Supper should never 
be served save in connection with the preaching of 
the Word. Otherwise, it tends to become magical. 

It is this vital connection between preaching and 
the Lord’s Supper that makes the Presbyterian Church 
a Word-centered rather than a table-centered Church. 
For this reason it is quite out of harmony with Pres- 
byterian theology to place the table in such a position 
as to suggest that it is more central than the pulpit. 
The pulpit and the table should supplement each 
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Explain the “new heavens and a new earth” in 
Isaiah 65:17 and II Peter 3:13. 


“New heavens and a new earth” is figurative lan- 
guage for the estate of God’s redeemed people. The 
phrase indicates the new relationship of the redeemed 
person to all created things. Whether it means that 
the stars of heaven shall be physically rearranged 
and that the planet Earth shall be renovated as the 
future paradise of believers, I do not profess to know. 
But this I do know: when I came into a saving rela- 
tionship with God through Jesus Christ, when I under- 
stood my Heavenly Father’s unconditioned love for 
me, I began to see all creation (the heavens and the 
earth) in a new light. I saw in new perspective all 
things which my Father has made. Thus, in this life 
we experience in part the new heavens and new earth 
when through faith in Christ we come into a right 
relationship with God. But we shall experience it in 
full when we see the Lord face to face. 


continued from page 15 


other, both being focal to the thought of the wor- 
shiper. 

The ideal symbolism in this regard is to have a 
central pulpit with the communion table in front of it. 
This clearly symbolizes the Word-centeredness of the 
church. Pulpit and table are both central, and their 
position suggests that only as the Word is faithfully 
preached from the open Bible on the pulpit is the 
faith quickened which can validate the Lord’s Supper. 
However, even if this symbolism is not followed, the 
table should be placed in such relation to the pulpit 
that it is seen that they are both bound together in 
an indissoluble unity, with the Sacrament taking its 
meaning from the preaching of the Word, and the 
preaching of the Word making itself visible in the 
Sacrament. 

If the central pulpit is discarded, why do not archi- 
tects plan a pulpit and table side by side, so that their 
dual relation to the Word is made vivid to the wor- 
shipers? 

Lecterns should be omitted. To read the Bible in 
one place and preach in another may make for archi- 
tectural balance or aesthetic beauty, but it suggests 
theologically that there is some sort of hiatus between 
reading the Bible and preaching. These should both 
be done in the same place and at the same time in 
the service. For true preaching is but the proclama- 
tion of what is read. 


The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper 


And now, for the second consideration, what is the 
relation between the location of the communion table 
and the meaning of the Lord’s Supper? There is no 
proper place in a Presbyterian Church. for any sort 
of chancel. The word “chancel” comes from a Latin 

Continued on page 32 























Why doesn’t our Church believe in bazaars? 


Three times the General Assembly of our Church 
has “advised against” the bazaar method of securing 
money for church purposes. In doing so the Assembly 
explained, “This advice is given because we believe 
that the Lord has ordained that giving should be an 
act of worship and thus a means of grace.” 

The Bible clearly teaches that the Lord ordained 
that His Church should be supported by the voluntary 
sacrificial gifts of His people. The bazaar method 
seeks to wheedle money from the members without 
making them conscious of any sacrifice, or tries to get 
the money for the Church from nonmembers. 

The bazaar method is without Scriptural warrant. 
Whatever else the incident of Jesus’ cleansing of the 
Temple may mean, it certainly teaches that the Church 
is not to take advantage of the religious devotion of 
its people to get money away from them by devious 


The ‘why’ of a divided chancel 


called the “Liturgy of the Word.” This was com- 
posed of prayers, readings of the Scripture, and in- 
struction based upon this reading. This was followed 
by the “Liturgy of the Upper Room” or the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 

During the Middle Ages this worship of the early 
Church was continued. The full and central act of 
worship, containing both Word and Sacrament, was 
known as the mass. Regardless of the intent of the 
medieval Church, the liturgy of the Word was mini- 
mized and relegated to a place of secondary impor- 
tance. Not infrequently the sermon was omitted and 
the reading of the Scriptures could not be under- 
stood. The Lord’s Supper, “the massive miracle of 
the mass,” became paramount. The defects of this 
“Si are too well known to require any elaboration 

ere. 

The Reformation restored much that had been lost 
during the Middle Ages and corrected many errors 
which had crept in. The Sacrament was no longer 
seen as a propitiatory act by which the grace of God 
was secured for those present. One of the central in- 
sights of the Reformation was that God’s grace was 
His free favor shown to man in Christ and this was 
appropriated by faith. 

Worship was not a magical formula by which grace 
was wrung from an unwilling God. Worship from 
beginning to end is communion with God who has 
already demonstrated that He is gracious. The fact 
of that free grace is the basis of all Evangelical wor- 
ship. This meant that there must be opportunities 
for the people to praise God for His great goodness. 
The story of His grace, the Bible, must be read so 
as ‘o be understood. The Gospel must be proclaimed 
in word as well as set forth in the symbols of the 
Sac ament. 


methods. Nowhere does the Scripture condone “sales,” 
and everywhere it presents another motive of Chris- 
tian giving. 

Bazaars are dangerous because they prevent mem- 
bers from properly understanding Christian steward- 
ship. The basic principle of Biblical stewardship is 
that God expects His ownership and man’s trusteeship 
to be acknowledged by regular proportionate gifts 
to Him. When a church employs bazaars, its members 
are encouraged to forget the Lord’s claim on the 
money they earn in their regular businesses. 

Furthermore, unethical practices often creep into 
bazaars. To offer a chance for a larger gain is plain 
gambling, even when we call it “The Easter Cake 
Sale” or “The Christmas Auction.” To sell for five 
dollars an article worth only fifty cents is dishonest. 
Consent of the buyer does not make this ethical. + 


continued from page 15 


Did this mean a clean break with the past? To 
Calvin it did not. This is seen in his calling the church 
at Geneva “the holy, catholic and Apostolic Church, 
reformed according to the Word of God.” It is well 
to remember that both Calvin and Knox conducted 
their ministries in pré‘Reformation churches. With 
images and priestly paraphernalia removed, the 
churches were allowed to remain basically unchanged. 
In both places the pulpit is located approximately at 
the mid-point of the long axis of the church. Calvin 
apparently felt no compulsion to move the pulpit of 
St. Pierre to a central location. Nor did Knox move 
the pulpit of St. Giles to the central place occupied 
then and now by the table. 

It is true that Calvin on occasion referred to the 
worship as “the sermon.” Yet it was never that only, 
nor did he think it should be. It seems reasonably 
certain that Calvin sought to order Reformed worship 
according to the ancient pattern of the Liturgy of the 
Word and the Liturgy of the Upper Room. The read- 
ing and preaching of the Gospel was incomplete apart 
from the Sacrament which set forth the Gospel. He 
denounced the practice of restricting the celebration 
of the Sacrament to once a year as a “vicious custom.” 
It is entirely misleading to depict Calvin as replacing 
the Sacrament with preaching. His ideal was that 
each service should contain both Word and Sacra- 
ment. 

It is well to remember that Calvin conducted the 
service of worship from the communion table. As it 
had been the focal center of worship in the earliest 
times, so it became again with Calvin in St. Pierre. 
Quoting W. D. Maxwell, leading authority on Re- 
formed worship, “Acting in his prophetic capacity, he 
ascends to the Pulpit; but acting in his priestly capac- 

Continued on page 33 
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Swile Swwey 


By LEO AIKMAN 





“Dr. Lawrence Bush, pastor of the University Chris- 
tian Church in Austin, has found it pays to advertise. 
For a sermon he selected a tricky title, ‘Judy Wants a 
Pony,’ After the announcement of the sermon’s topic 
pin the paper and before he could deliver the 
mon, he had a telephone call from a man who sells 

nies ponies.” —From the Texas Presbyterian, which sug- 
pa | as the next sermon title, “Have Horse, Need 


— 
x= * & 


Little brother was naturally most curious about the 
‘new baby sister. He asked, * ‘Mamma, how soon before 
ame can. talk?” 

~ Mamma said, “Oh, at least a year.” 

“Little brother said, “Isn’t that awfully slow? The 
ass school lesson today said Job’ cursed the day 

: awe born.” 

wo oe 





“From Mrs. B. L. Dye of Stafford, Mo., comes the: 


report that her neighbor’s small daughters were look- 
img out the window one night, admiring the moon 
and stars. They asked their mother how the stars 
_ got up there. Being busy she replied, for lack of a 
_ More rasta answer, “Jesus hangs them up each 





later it was raining 2nd no stars were in 


s ‘the window, one child remarked, “Jesus didn’t 
ng up the stars tonight.” 

“And the sister said, “Of course not, silly. He 
4 ee t be out on a night like this.” 


ae a 
(Also i in the “small talk” category is the story relayed 
by Dr. Charley Wall, Tallahassee, of the little girl 
- who had been naughty at‘church. Her father scolded 
and her mother set a separate table and told the young 
lady to eat there. 

Papa asked the blessing as usual, but when he had 
~ finished, he looked over and told the daughter the 
blessing was not for her, she must ask her own. 

‘She bowed her head and said, “Dear Lord, make us 








thankful for this food which is: placed before us in — 


the eee of our. enemies.” 


Sa ee A | 
“When Men of the Synod of Georgia met in con- 
— this spring, Jay Schaap, of Gainesville, told 
us about the little girl in his church who in repeating 
. the 23rd Psalm said, “The Lord is my shepherd. That’s 
all I want.” 
“Let the ministers take it from there. There’s a 
ee in it. 
Ral w Pal 
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word meaning “lattices” or “crossbars.” Webster's 
first definition of the word “chancel” is “that part of 
a church, often separated in some special way from 
the rest, reserved for the use of the clergy.” 

In modern architectural usage this theological mean- 
ing is not always consciously intended. Nevertheless, 
the chancel is architecturally a separate part of the 
church where the congregation does not sit, usually 
raised on another floor level above that of the congre- 
gation and frequently set off by some sort of rail. 
Insofar as a chancel symbolizes anything, therefore, 
it suggests that the communion table belongs to the 
clergy rather than to the people. The worshipers 
do not, so to speak, sit around the table, but are 
spectators from a distance. Furthermore, to raise the 
communion table to a different level from which the 
sacramental elements are handed out suggests that 
the Sacrament is a priestly act on the part of the 
minister or church officers, handed down to the laity. 
Nothing could be further from true Protestantism, or 
Presbyterianism. 

The sacraments belong not to the clergy, but to the 
congregation. The whole fellowship of believers is 
the priesthood. Since the sacraments belong to all, 
no individual should arrogate them to himself. Hence, 
the minister or church officer is designated by the 
congregation to act for them. But this is their own 
action through him, not his own. The action of the 
whole congregation, therefore, should take place at 
the level where the people are. They and the minister 
together should be gathered around the table, being 
fed by the living Lord, who has promised that “where 
two or three are gathered in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them” (Matt. 18:20). It is the presence 
of the living Christ in the believing congregation, not 
the official action of the minister, which makes the 
Sacrament valid. The minister is being fed by Christ 
along with the people. Keep both the table and the 
minister, therefore, down where the people are during 
the communion service! 

In Switzerland, where Roman churches with chan- 
cels were inherited by the Protestants, and stubborn 
stone made it impossible to remove the chancels, the 
Protestants took away the screens or rails which sepa- 
rated the chancel from the rest of the church, replaced 
the altars with communion tables set on the floor in 
the midst of the people, and put additional pews for 
the worshipers in the chancel, facing out toward the 
pulpit and communion table and the rest of the con- 
gregation. This symbolizes the fact that there should 
be no chancel in a Presbyterian Church, and that the 
whole church belongs to the whole people, because 
both church and people belong to God. The church 
is God’s dwelling. There all God’s children have “the 
run of the house”! + 
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ity, presenting the worshiping company’s prayer and 
praise to God, he stands or kneels at the Holy Table, 
the earthly counterpart of the heavenly Mercy- 
Seat. . . . The Holy Table, not the pulpit nor the 
prayer desk, is the centre of Christmas fellowship with 
God and in God.”* 

After Calvin and Knox, Reformed worship did de- 
cline in many areas. Often it was reduced to the 
singing of a Psalm, a long prayer, the reading of the 
Scripture, and a long sermon. The Sacrament was 
neglected in some Presbyterian churches as preaching 
had been in the medieval church. Churches would 
go as long as ten years without celebrating the Sacra- 
ment once. Many churches possessed no communion 
table. The pulpit was not only central, it was all in all. 
The Puritan influence, which manifested itself both 
in the Scottish Church and in the Dissenting Churches 
of England, moved their worship nearer and nearer 
to the synagogue service of ancient Judaism. 

What arrangement of the appointments of a. church 
gives fullest scope to the worship of the Reformed or 
Presbyterian Church? As it was indicated at the out- 
set, no definitive answer is possible. Good reasons can 
be adduced to support one version of what is com- 
monly referred to as a divided chancel. At the Cove- 
nant Church in Charlotte there is a lectern on the right 
side and a pulpit at the left side of the chancel but 
located in the crossing, or church proper, rather than 
in the chancel itself. The communion table, carefully 
designed to look like a table and not an altar, is 
placed in the apse. Around the table are fifteen seats 
in which the elders sit during those services in which 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is celebrated. 
Likewise the baptismal font is brought to the center 
when this sacrament is to be observed. 

This arrangement and use is the outgrowth of study 
and conviction. The conviction is that thus our Re- 
formed faith and worship can be expressed. The pur- 
pose of worship is to know and glorify the Word of 
God, through whom we are delivered from sin and 
death. The person and the work of the Word of God 
is made known to us through the written word, the 
Bible; through the spoken word, the sermon or ex- 
position of the written word; and through the “en- 
acted word,” or “signs of the Word,” the sacraments. 
These three should constantly be before the wor- 
shiper. To elevate one above the other can be ques- 
tioned. What the planners of the Covenant Church 
sought to do was to remind all who worshiped. there 
that God has appointed three ways or avenues to 
know Him who is the Word. To put it more simply, 
these, the written, spoken, and enacted Word,.seemed 
to be the appointed ways of saying “a guid word for 
Jesus.” Therefore they fashioned their house of wor- 
ship that Sunday by Sunday they might be mindful 
of that fact and that thus the Saviour’s name should 
be praised among them. + 
* Christian Worship, N. Micklem, ed. (Oxford University Press, 
1936), p. 171. Quoted with permission. 







































































Moderator visits Brazil 


Dr. E. T. Thompson, moderator of 
the General Assembly, left the United 
States July 2 for a six-weeks’ visit to 
mission fields in Brazil. He will also 
take part in the meeting of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance in Sao Paulo. 

Dr. Thompson is fourth moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church US to visit 
mission areas during his moderatorial 
year. He will also represent the Church 
officially at the Centennial celebrations 
of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. 


SURVEY Board elects Reddick 


The Board of Directors of Pressy- 
TERIAN Survey recently elected as 
chairman Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick, di- 
rector of the school of journalism of 
The University of Texas. 

A member of the Board of Directors 
since its formation by the General As- 
sembly in 1953, Dr. Reddick has also 
served as chairman of its Editorial 
Committee. 





Don’t miss “What should we pay the 
preacher?” in your September Survey! 








Moving? 

We hope you'll be happy in 
your new home. Don’t forget 
to notify Survey of your new ad- 
dress. And send along an old 
address label, so the change can 
be made quicker. 











Dulles Library at NCC 


An initial gift of $25,000 for estab- 
lishment of a John Foster Dulles Li- 
brary and Research Center in the new 
headquarters of the National Council 
of Churches has been announced. This 
first contribution was made by the law 
firm of Sullivan and Cromwell of 
which Mr. Dulles was a member from 
1911 to 1949, 

Mr. Dulles, a Presbyterian elder, was 
an ardent worker for world peace 
through the churches. His efforts came 
to national recognition in 1941 when 
he became chairman of the Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The 
FCC in 1950 became one of the agen- 
cies that merged to form the National 
Council of Churches. 


McNeill dismissed in Georgia 


Rev. Robert McNeill’s pastoral rela- 
tionship to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Columbus, Ga., was dis- 
solved early in June by a judicial com- 
mission of Southwest Georgia Presby- 
tery because “the interests of religion 
imperatively demand it,” according to 
the commission’s statement to the press. 

The action immediately attracted 
nation-wide publicity because of an 
article which Mr. McNeill had written 
for Look magazine May 28, 1957, in 
which he discussed ways of bringing 
racial harmony to the South. 

In June 1958 a commission was ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery to investigate 
reports of dissension among some of 
the 1,200 members of the church. In 
November that commission dissolved 
the church’s session and bestowed on 
the pastor the duties of evangelist. 

Three days after the commission’s 
announcement, Mr. McNeill suffered a 
heart attack while bowling with his 
son. A call has been extended to him 
from Mt. Lebanon Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





NEGRO LEADERS of tomorrow who are students at Stillman College will soon be worshiping in 
this new sanctuary under construction at the Brown Memorial Church adjoining the Stillman 
campus. The old building is being remodeled to become a model Christian education build- 
ing. The congregation itself, with fewer than 150 members, pledged $25,000. The Board of 
Church Extension, seeing this church as strategically located, made a generous grant. The 
remaining $50,000 is being raised by the college itself. The recent General Assembly approved 
this project and recommended it to individual donors across the Assembly. Contributions 
may be sent to the Church Building Fund, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT was the subject under discussion at a recent meeting of 60 
educational leaders in Richmond. Shown here are Mrs. Alice L. Goddard of the National 
Council of Churches in New York; E. A. Andrews, executive secretary of men’s work for the 
Presbyterian Church US; Dr. Rachel Henderlite, director of the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram; and William P. Anderson, director of the Division of Christian Teaching of the Board 
of Christian Education. 





















Meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., the 
General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church USA took the follow- 
ing actions: 

@ Elected as moderator Arthur L. 
Miller, a Denver, Colo., pastor. 

@ Took a middle-of-the-road stand on 
the controversial issue of Communist 
China’s recognition by this country and 
the United Nations. They observed that 
“immediate recognition of (Red China) 
may not be feasible,” but commended 
the Fifth World Order Study Confer- 
ence for “dealing courageously and 
honestly with vital issues that may be 
controversial.” Another resolution on 
the same subject expressed “Christian 
concern that the day may soon come 
when our government, in concert with 
other free nations, may enter with hon- 
or into normal relations with the gov- 
ernment of the Chinese people.” 

@ Another blow at racial discrimina- 
tion was struck when legislative “de- 
vices” to interfere with racial desegre- 
gation were condemned “as ungodly as 
they are unconstitutional.” 

@ Confirmed the appointment of 
Theodore A. Gill as president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. Op- 
ponents claimed that Dr. Gill had 
repudiated the doctrine of the virgin 
birth in an Easter editorial in an April 
1958 issue of the Christian Century 
while serving as its managing editor. 





Actions of United Presbyterian USA General Assembly 


Supporters affirmed that he “stands in 
the center of the Reformed tradition.” 
@ Made an appeal for unity to nine 
denominations of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed traditions in North America. 
This appeal expressed the hope that 
“you and we may present our witness 
to the reconciling love of God in Christ 
to the world with one voice in one 
church.” 

@ Endorsed birth control by married 
couples as a means of “voluntary fam- 
ily planning and responsible parent- 
hood.” 

@ Stated that the “restriction of collec- 
tive bargaining implied by ‘right-to- 
work’ laws is detrimental to labor- 
management cooperation,’ but that 
nevertheless “union membership as a 
basis of continued employment should 
be neither required by law nor forbid- 
den by law.” 

Other headline action occurred when 
sixty commissioners moved out of a 
private club where they were staying 
after it declined to accommodate a 
Negro clergy commissioner. 


Widmer leaves Board 


Dr. Fred Widmer, director of the De- 
partment of Family Education of the 


Board of Christian Education, Rich- . 


mond, left that post August 1 to assume 
new duties as minister of education for 
First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mark ‘double’ anniversary 


Two anniversaries were observed in 
June by Third Presbyterian Church, 
Birmingham, Ala—the 75th anniver- 
sary of its founding and the 20th an- 
niversary of Rev. James S. Cantrell’s 
ministry there. 

When it organized in 1884, the little 
mission church had 31 members. In 
1889 James Alexander Bryan, known 
far and wide as “Brother Bryan,” be- 
gan his ministry there. His life was 
the subject of a biography, Religion in 
Shoes, by Hunter B. Blakely. Brother 
Bryan was pastor for 52 years until 
his death in 1941. Mr. Cantrell became 
associate pastor in 1939 and pastor after 
Brother Bryan’s death. 


Seminaries graduate 


The four seminaries supported by 
the Presbyterian Church US recently 
awarded the following degrees: Colum- 
bia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., 66 bache- 
lor of divinity degrees; Austin Semi- 
nary, Austin, ‘Texas, 24 bachelor of 
divinity degrees; Louisville Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., 38 bachelor of divinity 
degrees; Union Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., 73 bachelor of divinity degrees, 12 
master of theology degrees, and 7 doc- 
tor of theology degrees. 





Read about “The Teenager and the 
Church” next month. 














Only French ‘English’ 


fan over 100 years ago what has 
come to be known as the Scots Kirk 
was opened in Paris. It is now the 
only English-speaking church through- 
out France. 

A fresh page in the history of this 
church was turned in 1957 when Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, laid the 
foundation stone of the new church 
building. On May 10 of this year the 
double doors of the new church were 
opened in response to the ritual knock- 
ing from without, and the solemn dedi- 
cation service began. 

The colour party, bearing six flags, 
moved down the aisle. They bore the 
Union Jack because Scotland is part of 
Great Britain; the flag of St. Andrew 
to honor Scotland’s patron saint; the 
French tricolor because Presbyterians 
who worship there are the guests of 
France; the Stars and Stripes because 
some of the members of the church are 
American citizens; and the flags of the 
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church gets new building sy May MACKINTOSH 


51st Highland and the 52nd Lowland 
Divisions to honor the Scots who 
fought and died. in France to ensure 
freedom to live and worship God. 

When the Right Rev. John A. Fraser 
stood in the sanctuary before the com- 
munion table for the prayer of dedica- 
tion, he was standing on a slab of rock 
brought from the Island of Iona where 
Columba. brought Christianity to Scot- 
land in the year 597 A.D. 

A working woman from Belfast who 
had no money of her own to give saved 
silver paper and milk bottle tops which 
she sold and so collected $520. This 
provided the beautiful carpet of ec- 
clesiastical blue, so that those who enter 
to praise God walk to His worship 
on silver paper and Miss White’s faith. 
The dainty light wood chairs, of Dan- 
ish manufacture, were donated by 
members of the congregation. Presby- 
terians the world over will surely join in 
prayer for the new church in Paris. * 


SHAKING HANDS in front of the new Pres- 
byterian Church in Paris are the minister, 
Dr. Donald C. Caskie, and Mrs. May Mackin- 
tosh of Glasgow, Scotland, with Mr. Mackin- 
tosh. Survey readers may remember that 
Mrs. Mackintosh authored an article about 
her trip to Russia in the June issue. 



























__ INews in Review. 





Capital punishment 

An attempt to have the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada support abolition of capital 
punishment was rejected by assembly 
commissioners. 

This same subject is under study in 
the Presbyterian Church US this year 
by the Committee on Christian Rela- 
tions at the request of the General As- 
sembly. And the United Presbyterian 
Church USA recently declared its op- 
position to capital punishment urging 
its members “to work for the abolition 


of the death penalty.” 


Kagawa’s daughter elected 


Miss Umeko Kagawa of Tokyo, 
Japan, daughter of the world-famed 
Christian leader Toyohiko Kagawa, 
has been named 
secretary of World 
Youth Projects of 
the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Miss Kagawa, 
formerly co-direc- 
tor of the Student 
Christian Fellow- 
ship of Japan, is well-known to the 
Presbyterian Church US, having stud- 
ied at the Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education (formerly Assembly’s 
Training School). 

Among 40 projects that she will di- 
rect in 24 countries are summer service 
programs, leadership training courses, 
youth centers and publications. 














New way'ta: el ew Iw: 
Lawns of members provided 
Kemer” Dave Presbeian 





Churches aid Pacific Isle 


Gifts totaling more than $8,200 have 
been forwarded to the _hurricane- 
damaged island of Nuie in the South 
Pacific by the World Council of 
Churches. The London Missionary So- 
ciety appealed for help for the island’s 
5,000 people after it was devastated by 


a severe storm. 


Forty years of teaching! 


Two sisters, Mrs. H. G. Lloyd and 
Miss Beulah Pearce, were honored re- 
cently for nearly 40 years of teaching 
in kindergarten of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Houston, Texas. They began 
teaching in kindergarten soon after 
they joined the church in 1919 and re- 
tired on July 1. During that time they 
have taught nearly 2,000 boys and girls. 


Receives poetry award 
Betty Stoffel, wife of Rev. E. Lee 
Stoffel of First Presbyterian Church in 


Charlotte, N.C., recently received the 
Thomas H. McDill award of the North 


——__ 


Carolina Poetry Society for her sonnet 
“The Longing for God.” 


Gill dates cancelled 


Dr. Theodore A. Gill, president- 
elect of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary (UP-USA Church) was re- 
leased from his assignment as platform 
hour speaker for the Women’s Con- 
ference in Montreat July 15-22. 

The agreement between Gill and the 
Board of Women’s Work was reached 
after the Committee on Conferences 
and Program of the Mountain Retreat 
Association, which has final review and 
authority over conference program and 
speaker arrangements, had informed 
the Board of Women’s Work that it 
believed it inadvisable for Dr. Gill to 
speak in Montreat. The committee 
referred to widespread publicity inci- 
dent to Dr. Gill’s election to the sem- 
inary’s presidency. (See UP-USA Gen- 
eral Assembly story, page 35.) 

Dr. Gill had requested earlier that 
he be released from his commitment to 
speak, in order to represent his de- 
nomination at the meeting of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance in Brazil. 


Chalmers named ‘pastor emeritus’ 


Dr. Dwight Chalmers, book editor 
of John Knox Press was recently named 
pastor emeritus of the First Congrega- 
tional Christian Church in Richmond, 
Va., where he has served as supply 
pastor for more than a year. 

Dennis Cofer, chairman of the 
church’s official board, said, “This may 
be the first time when a minister of 
another denomination has been elected 
pastor emeritus of a Congregational 
Christian Church.” 





FELLOWSHIP students of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
are expecting to use their graduate fellowships as follows: First row, 
Harold McKeithen at Harvard Divinity School; George Apperson Jr. 
at the University of Virginia; Tom Murphy at UTS; Top row, Spencer 
Hamrick at UTS; Jim Keller at UTS; Carl Walters at UTS; Pat 


Miller Jr. at Harvard Divinity School. 


in Nashville, Tenn. 


FOUR SETS of boy-girl twins grace the congregation of Hillwood Church 
Not yet four years old, the congregation has a 
membership of approximately 400. Left to right are Joe and Mary 
Webb; Bobby and Joan Sauer holding Inger Jo and Howard Bruce 
Samuelson; and David and Donna Hamilton. 
Church is Rev. Norton Dendy. 


The minister of Hillwood 








Named outstanding ‘Tar Heels’ 

Recently featured by the Raleigh, 
N.C., News and Observer in its column 
“Tar Heel of the Week” were two 
Presbyterians: H. Clifton Blue of 
Aberdeen and Dr. Gertrude Mary Cox 
of Raleigh. 

A newspaper editor and publisher in 
Aberdeen, Blue is a seasoned member 
of the North Carolina legislature and 
an elder and Sunday school super- 
intendent in the Aberdeen Church. 

Dr. Cox is director of the Institute 
of Statistics for the Consolidated Uni- 
versity and was recently awarded the 
O. Max Gardner Award as the member 
of the university faculties “who has 
made the greatest contribution to the 
welfare of the human race” during the 
current academic year. 


East-West musicians meet 


More than 2,000 church musicians 
from West and East Germany met in 
Luebeck, Germany, recently for a Ger- 
man Church Musicians’ Conference, 
the first jointly sponsored by Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics since 1927. 
The meeting featured lectures, discus- 
sions and many sacred music perform- 
ances in Berlin churches and concert 


halls. 


Named Fulbright scholar 


Miss Nancy Wiatt of Gloucester, Va., 
a 1959 graduate at Randolph-Macon, 
has received a Fulbright scholarship 
for study in France. She was also 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


New Buildings 


IN MARYLAND 

Kenwood Presbyterian Church of 
Baltimore, Md., recently dedicated its 
new church school building with Dr. 
W. T. “Tolly’ Thompson of Rich- 
mond, Va., delivering the dedicatory 
sermon. Rev. Kenneth V. Shick is 
pastor. 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 

A $60,000 dining hall, newest unit 
at Bluestone Conference Center near 
Hinton, seats 400 persons and is doing 
double duty as a meeting room. 


IN GEORGIA 

The first unit of a master plan 
adopted by Glen Haven Presbyterian 
Church in Decatur is under construc- 
tion. Present pastor is Rev. Russell L. 
Strange. Membership has doubled in 
the last year. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

A new sanctuary and education 
building of Covenant Presbyterian 
Church in Columbia was recently 


dedicated. 


IN KENTUCKY 

The new sanctuary of Meadowview 
Church in Louisville was recently dedi- 
cated. Organized in 1954 with 92 
charter members, the church now 
numbers 670 communicant members. 


IN TEXAS 
Construction is under way on the 
first unit of Faith Presbyterian Church 


in Pasadena. Ultimately it will be the 
fellowship building in the master plan. 
Pastor is Rev. George C. Bradford. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Cornerstone-laying services were 
held recently for the first unit of the 
educational building of Hudson Me- 
morial Church in Raleigh. Rev. Frank 
T. Lemon Jr. is pastor. 


Recent deaths 
Dr. Robert R. King, for 35 years a 


medical missionary to the Belgian 
Congo, died in Boone, N.C., April 30, 
following a severe heart attack. He was 
a charter member and elder in First 
Presbyterian Church of Boone. 


Dr. J. J. Delaney, 80, long-time presi- 
dent of Schreiner Institute at Kerrville, 
Texas, died June 28 after a heart attack. 

Dr. Delaney was the first president 
of Schreiner, serving from the school’s 
founding in 1928 until his retirement 
in 1950. 

An educator for 60 years, he taught 
in Georgia and Virginia before going 
to Texas in 1904. He headed Carlisle 
Military Academy in Arlington (now 
Arlington State College) and taught at 
Austin College and the University 
Training School in Dallas before as- 
suming the Schreiner presidency. 


France honors Leber 


Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secre- 
tary of the United Presbyterian Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, has been made a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor by President 
Charles de Gaulle of France for ini- 
tiating exchange of fraternal religious 
workers between that country and the 
United States. 















FIRE DESTROYED the First Presbyterian Church of Broken Bow, Okla., 
The building and its contents were a total loss, only partly 
covered by insurance. The small, 100-member church, featured in Presby- 
terian Survey, October, 1958, as the “Church of the Month,” is supported 
by home mission funds and it has served the little lumber town for 


recently. 


more than 40 years. 
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RESTORATION of the weather-beaten home of Dr. Samuel Francis 
Smith, author of the hymn “America,” has been proposed by New- 
ton, Mass., citizens who have begun a campaign to preserve it as 
a national shrine and museum. He lived here more than 50 years 
while serving as Baptist minister. 
while he was a student at Andover Theological School. 


He wrote “America” in 1832 





























Sixty-year man honored 


The session of First Presbyterian 
Church in Greenwood, S.C., recently 
honored Robert Foster McCaslan, a 
member of that church for 60 years 
and clerk of session for 15 years. “Mr. 
Foster” has also served as superintend- 
ent, secretary and treasurer of the Sun- 
day school, deacon, elder, and com- 
missioner to presbytery and synod 
meetings. Greenwood people are won- 
dering if there is any other church 
in the Assembly with a member who 
can match “Mr. Foster’s” record. 


To meet in Durant, Okla. 


The Oklahoma Synod Men’s Con- 
ference will meet at Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College in Durant instead of 
at Norman as previously announced. 
Dates: August 21-23. 


I: took 3,000 feet of wire, 112 oscilla- 
tor tubes, thousands and thousands 
of connections. But Doug Harris and 
Bob Wooton, engineering students and 
members of the Okolona Presbyterian 
Church in Louisville, have nearly 
finished building an electronic organ. 

The remarkable part is that they 
had very little to go on. They started 
by visiting churches and asking to open 
up the organ to see how it worked. 
They could find only two books on 
electronic organs. 

Last summer at the State Fair they 
ran into a man at a commercial organ 
booth who offered to sell them an old 
electric-reed organ. They bought it, 
took out everything but the keys and 
switch boxes and began to build. 

Their idea was to try to reproduce 
electronically as faithfully as possible 
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Kentucky men build electronic organ 


WHY DO MEN enter the ministry? 
Rev. Henry W. Quinius Jr. (second 
from left) was one of 24 leaders from 
the fields of theology, psychiatry, psy- 
chology and sociology at a recent 
Louisville conference on Motivation for 
the Ministry. Mr. Quinius, director of 
field work and admissions at Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary, is pictured with 
G. H. Duling (left), executive director 
of Lilly Endowment, Inc. (conference 
sponsor), and Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Southard of Southern Baptist Seminary, 
host to the conference. 


Predicts psychiatric discovery 


Dr. L. Nelson Bell, former mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church US 
and a member of its Board of World 
Missions, spoke to the Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work recently and 
said that he is “convinced that a great 
basic discovery in the realm of psychia- 
try and psychology is now in the 
making and that this discovery has to 
do with the necessity of reconciliation 
between the spirit of man and God.” 

He said further that many psycho- 
logical problems are primarily prob- 
lems of religious needs: it is just as 
foolish to expect psychiatrists without 
religious training to cure these prob- 
lems as to expect a minister with no 
training.in psychiatry to cure problems 
that are primarily psychological. He 
stressed need of closer work between 
ministers and psychiatrists. 


the tones of a pipe organ. They took 
a device known as a harmonic analyzer 
and measured every tone on every key 


on organs in Christ Church Cathedral 


and Central Presbyterian Church. 
They also picked up tones from organs 
at Westminster and Second Presbyte- 
rian Churches. 

The men have close to $400 in- 
vested in tubes, wiring and _ parts. 
When they finish, they will have an in- 
strument that would cost between 
$6,000 and $10,000 if you could buy 
it! They say it will have a tonal 
range up to a 32-foot tone—that is, 
equivalent to the tone from a pipe 
32 feet high. 

When finished, the organ will be 
given to Okolona Presbyterian Church. 
The two men kept it a secret for a 
long time, but the secret got out. So 


Py 


Excited about new vision 


Deacons in Fayetteville Presbytery 
boosted the April offering 35 per cent 
above last year’s total for income-tax 
month. Seven hundred deacons in the 
North Carolina presbytery have begun 
magnifying their responsibilities and 
opportunities, with increased offering 
only one of many successes. 

By meeting twice a year the deacons 
have found they can share ideas that 
benefit all the churches in the area. 
Avoiding much organization, they 
emphasize fellowship and inspiration 
along with valuable education to 
strengthen their work. 

In May, 300 officers from 55 churches 
discussed the leadership deacons can 
exert in guiding Presbyterians to dedi- 
cate time, talent, and treasure to the 
Lord’s work. Excited about their new 
vision, the men extended discussion 
an hour longer than planned. 

The group expects nearly 500 men 
to take advantage of the next meeting 
in October. They also plan to co- 
operate with ministers in conducting 
training classes for new fellow officers. 

Copies of purpose and by-laws can be 
secured from Division of Men’s Work, 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


Peek named president 


Duncan Peek, an elder in the Peach- 
tree Road Presbyterian Church, has 
been elected president of the Atlanta 
Presbytery Officer’s Association. 


the church bought three amplifiers for 
the organ hoping to install it in a new 
building being planned. 

But the church had a surprise for 
the men, too! Last February, both 
were nominated and elected deacons 
of the church. But at that time, neither 
the nominating committee nor the 
congregation knew about the organ, 
according to the pastor, Jack T. Goody- 
koontz. The deacon-organ builders 


are the sons of elders E. H. Harris 
and Felix Wooton. + 
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Why so little news about menP 


If you will note the articles which appear on the “Men’s” 
pages month after month, you may come 
to the conclusion that Survey actually publishes 
very little news directly related to projects or programs 
of Men of the Church organizations. 


Our failure in this regard does not stem 
from lack of desire. On the contrary, we would like 
very much to jam the “Men’s” 
with important, interesting, unique, helpful material 
on Men’s Work. But that requires cooperation 
which we beg that local, presbytery and synod men’s groups 


Please send us stories about unusual programs, 
gimmicks or techniques used successfully to build attendance, 


anything “different” in Men’s Work. —Tue Epirors. 
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If Christ walked 
through your 
town today... 


If Christ had chosen this year—and your 
town—as the time and place of His 
teaching, He would talk with you in the 
language and idiom of today . . . even as 
He talked with the people of Jerusalem 
in the language and idiom of their day. 

Out of this idea—the idea of Jesus speak- 
ing to us in our own language—has 
come a beautiful new version of His 
teaching and His life—‘“The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English,” translated by 
J. B. Phillips, Canon Prebendary of Chi- 
chester Cathedral, England. 

Although it departs from the style of 
existing versions, this new translation 
(from the original Greek) has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by prominent 
Protestant clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. 

As you read this book, Christ’s teaching 
will become clearer . . . you and your 
family will feel a closer bond with the 
fascinating story of the New Testament. 

If ever you have found other versions of 
the Bible difficult to understand .. . if 
you would like to read Christ’s words as 
He would speak them to you today... 
you will want to read this book. The 
cost is only $6.00. Visit your local book- 
store, or write to The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 












PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go where- 
ever needed or store away like folding chairs 
when not in use. They cone Se © oe 2 
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PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


1205 Palmyra Avenue, 


Richmond 


27, Virginia 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 


Wallace M. Alston, Presiden 





Having striven since 1889 to ofter education of 
the highest academic quality coupled with vital 
Christianity, Agnes Scott now ranks as one of 
the leading colleges for women in the United 
States. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 





FOR 1960 — Think NOW of 
Southwestern at Memphis 
An excellent small college for 


Men and Women 
Offering varied curricula and activities. 
For information and pictures write 
Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
Established 1776 
Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











Accenting Citizenship, Scholarship, 


and Christian Leadership 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information, write 
Registrar, Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 


Christian Higher Education 
At Its Finest 


Dr. MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


_ KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remuners- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,037. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our most 
valuable asset—our Youth. 
Summer School: Preparatory June 8, 1959 
Collegiate June 15, 1959 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, N. C. 





Developing the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body, and Soul 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 
Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, medicine, 
engineering, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Liberal 
Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, 
teacher education. Pre-professional courses. 
Emphasizes scholarship. ristian ideals. Beau- 
tiful campus in mts. Accredited. a yo 
for dependent children of ministers and candi- 
dates for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
~ ph g~ & fy 2 § 




















When writing. . . 


to these colleges, 
menticn that you read about them 


in Presbyterian Survey. 
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: College News 


HaMPDEN-SyDNEY COLLEGE in Virginia 
has been selected by the National 
Science Foundation as one of the col- 
leges benefitting from a grant program 
giving research-minded undergraduates 
an opportunity to participate in re- 
search. Under the direction of Dr. 
Weyland Joyner, Dr. Thomas .Gilmer, 
and Mr. John Sherman, the project in- 
volves the study of the properties of 
positronium. Hampden-Sydney also 
received $29,691 as its share of funds 
distributed by the Virginia Foundation 
for Independent Colleges, an agency 
sponsored jointly by the twelve four- 
year independent colleges of Virginia 
to solicit funds from business and in- 
dustry. 


Davipson CoLLecE trustees have ap- 
proved a blanket five per cent increase 
in salary for faculty and staff members. 
$984,000 has been given or pledged in 
the $1,100,000 Dana Challenge fund 
drive for building programs and physi- 
cal improvements on the campus. 


FitoripA PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE has 
organized a Charter Alumni Associa- 
tion for friends of the college scheduled 
to open its doors to its first students 
in the fall of of 1960. The Board of 
Trustees accepted the proposal for the 
“Charter Alumni” organization from 
Mr. Nelson Poynter, editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Petersburg Times. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE in Fulton, Mo., 
has recently received two grants of 
$1,000 each from the American Can 
Company and the United States Steel 
Foundation. 


PRESBYTERIAN PaN AMERICAN SCHOOL 
in Kingsville, Texas, is the proud 
owner of three of the most highly 
valued breed of cattle in the world: 
the Santa Gertrudis. The registered 
heifers were purchased and presented 
to the school by four Presbyterian lay- 
men: G. M. Lasater, C. F. Wagen- 
schein, Frank and Dick Hopper. 


Mary Batpwin Co ttece will break 
ground this summer on a dining hall 
for 600 students. The building will 
honor the late Mrs. Lyda Bunker Hunt, 
trustee of Mary Baldwin from 1939 
until her death in 1955. The dining 
hall is the first building in a multi- 
million dollar building program 
planned by the college. The plan in- 
cludes two new dormitories, a library, 
dining hall, auditorium, service plant 
and other buildings to provide for a 
100 per cent increase in enrollment at 
the 117-year-old liberal arts college for 
women. 
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Westminster 


Fellowship 


for our young people 


on every campus 


Our Westminster Fellowships bring the Church’s ministry to 60,000 
Presbyterian students, 6,000 Presbyterian professors, and 6,000 students 
from overseas who are studying within the bounds of our General 


Assembly. 


If you are a student, whether at a Presbyterian college or a state insti- 
tution, participate in the Westminster Fellowship on your campus. 








Westminster Fellowship 


AIMS 
The aims of the Westminster Fellowship are to 
help students 


—to accept their Christian responsibility to 
glorify God with their minds through the 
vocation of study. 


~~ live as Christians in all areas of campus 
ife. 


—to think and live and work within the life of 
the Church. 


—to come to a Christian world view. 
—to establish a Christian home. 


—to discover Christian insights for vocational 
plans. 


—to meet human needs through the use of 
their education. 


—to understand the life and work of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


—to influence higher education for Christ and 
His Church. 


HIGHER — 
SD 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 





ACTIVITIES 


These aims come to life in the local 
Westminster Fellowship through 


—worship. 

—Bible study. 

—reading and study groups. 
—prayer groups. 

—church school. 

—evening meetings. 

—experiences with great Christians. 
—fellowship. 

—conferences and retreats. 


—summer service opportunities and 
work camps. 


—services to local churches, the 
community, and the world. 


DEPARTMENT OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIFE 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH USS. 

BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


























This is a good, good story 
about Sally and Jim Boy 
and a wonderful wedding present! 


By MARY CROCKETT NORFLEET 


es tt—“‘“OSCS HB 
Some Poems about the Sea 


Sea Shell 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 
Sing me a song, O please! 

A song of ships, and sailormen, 
And parrots, and tropical trees, 


Of islands lost in the Spanish Main 

Which no man ever may find again, 

Of fishes and corals under the waves, 

And sea horses stabled in great green caves. 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 
Sing of the things you know so well. 


— AMY LOWELL 


At the Seaside 


When I was down beside the sea, 
A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 

My holes were empty like a cup 
In every hole the sea came up, 

Till it could come no more. 


— Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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ood-by, Miss Margaret!” 
“Good-by, Sally. Good-by, Jim Boy.” 

Bible school was over. Miss Margaret stood at the 
door of Windy Shore Church telling the children 
good-by. The warm sea breeze ruffled her short light 
hair. For as long as he could remember Miss Mar- 
garet had directed the Bible school. It would never 
be the same without her there. But tomorrow she 
was to be married, and in a few weeks she would 
be sailing with her young husband for Africa where 
they were going to work in the Belgian Congo as 
missionaries. 

“Good-by, Jim Boy,” Margaret called as he drew 
away from the group. 

“Good-by,” he said, “we'll see you at the wedding.’ 

“You're all invited,” she called. “There is a huge 
cake—big enough for everybody in the whole church 
to have a slice!” 

“And seconds?” asked Jim Boy. 

“And seconds,” said Miss Margaret. 

The invitation was still on the living room table 
when Jim arrived at home. He opened it again and 
ran his finger over the letters: 

Mr. and Mrs. David Thomas Brown 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Margaret 


> 


to 
There were two envelopes. On the inner envelope 
there was written: 
Mr. and Mrs. Alden 
Martha and James, Jr. 
“Why did she write ‘James, Junior? She always 
calls me Jim Boy.” 
“That’s more formal,” said Martha. “A wedding is 
very formal.” 
“What's formal?” 
“I don’t know. Correct, I guess.” 
“Oh, I see.” 
Martha continued, “We've got to be very correct. 
There are things you do at weddings.” 
“What things?” 
“Well, there is the service first. That’s at church. 
Then we go to the reception.” 
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“That’s where the cake is.” 

“Yes, but you don’t get the cake until you go down 
the receiving line.” 

“What's that?” 

“That's when you shake hands with everybody.” 

“We have to do all that before we get the cake?” 

“Yes. And we'll see all the presents. Mother says 
they will be upstairs.” 

“Presents! What presents?” 

“Wedding presents, stupid!” 

“I don't have a present. Where’s my present?” 

“Mother sent a silver butter knife.” 

“A silver butter knife! What kind of a present is 
that?” 

Jim Boy’s mother was putting lunch on the table. 

“That's the kind of present we give to a bride, Jim— 
something for her house, something she can use like 
a piece of silver or china or a pretty vase.” 

“But I don't have a present. I'd like to give a 
present all by myself.” 

“A silver butter knife is a very nice present for the 
whole family to give, Jim,” said his mother. 

After lunch Jim Boy wandered down to the end 
of his street. High tides had washed the sand and 
broken shells over the pavement there. It was hard 
to tell where the street ended and the beach began. 
It was low tide now. Jim walked down toward the 
water where the little crabs had made holes in the 
smooth, damp sand. Jim thought that if he walked 
along the beach for a while he might, he just might 
find something—something he might give Miss Mar- 
garet for a wedding present. 

Jim Boy knew that farther down the beach there 
would be beautiful soft pink shells, and north of 
Windy Shore perhaps some smooth rocks; but here 
on the beach near his house were only clam shells 
and oyster shells and tiny little crabs. 

But sometimes one could find other things. Once, 
after a storm, Martha had found a silver bracelet. 


Fun with Soap and Water 


Children have always had fun with soap and water 
on warm days when they can sit in a shady spot in 
the grass or on a porch or steps. 

Shave some soap with the edge of a knife and dis- 
solve it in cold water. Stir and let the solution stand 
for a few minutes. Use a clay pipe or a large wooden 
spool. Dip the mouth of the pipe or one end of the 
spool into the soap solution so as to form a thick soapy 
film across the opening. When starting a bubble, blow 
gently at first. When taking a breath, hold the top of 
your tongue over the end of the stem so that the air 
does not escape from the bubble. Wave the pipe or 
spool in the air to free the bubbles. If you are careful, 
sometimes the bubbles will dance on a piece of cloth 
anc! last some time. 
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Jim thought, “Maybe, if I walk all the way up to 
the dunes, I'll find a silver bracelet.” 

He walked along in the sunshine, with his eyes on 
the sand at his feet, looking, and looking, and looking. 
But everywhere he looked there was nothing but the 
sand and broken bits of shell. Here and there were 
ugly spots where someone had left bottles and paper 
cups and burnt driftwood after a party. 

At last he reached the dunes. The tide had begun 
to come in. Just as he started to turn toward home 
he saw sticking up from the sand a crooked white 
stick. He poked at it first with his foot. Then he 
pulled and pulled until he drew out a piece of twisted 
wood. It was just a crooked branch from a tree— 
a piece of wood to throw on a fire. 

Water began to lap at his feet, and Jim Boy remem- 
bered what his father had told him: “If you ever 
get caught by the tide down by the dunes, come home 
through the town. Don’t walk back along the beach.” 

Jim Boy scrambled up the side of a sandy hill, | 
walked through some waving sea grasses and came 
out on a street many blocks from his home. He still 
had the crooked piece of wood in his hand. The side- 
walk was hot under his bare feet. 

“Hello there, little boy.” 

Jim Boy looked up into the face of a lady he had 
never seen before. She was one of the summer people, 
on vacation at the beach. 

“That is a beautiful piece of driftwood you have 
there, Sonny. May I see it?” 

Jim Boy handed her the piece of wood. 

“What will you take for it?” she asked. 

“Ma'am?” Jim Boy did not understand. Did the 
lady really want to buy the old piece of wood? 

Continued on next page 
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heartening. 


“The Presbyterian Foundation 


offers . . . each member an opportunity to ex- 
tend his influence and his gifts beyond that of the 
local church, important and necessary as that work 
must remain. The Foundation is the ideal place 
for gifts, bequests and legacies for either designated 
or undesignated causes. Its work should commend 
itself to our entire denomination. 
vinced that herein lies one of the great undeveloped 
resources of our Church. The response of our peo- 
ple to the work of the Foundation has been most 
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“An itinerary of more than 60,000 miles to every State in our As- 
sembly during this past Moderatorial year has left these impressions 
above all others: The essential unity of our Church of nearly 1,000,- 
000 members, their love for our Church and their devotion to Presby- 


terian heritages and institutions.” 


PHILIP F. HOWERTON 
Moderator, 1958-59 General Assembly 
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“Till pay you for the driftwood. 
It is a beautiful piece. I would like 
to take it home with me.” 

Jim Boy thought of Miss Mar- 
garet. He was just going to throw 
the wood away, but if this strange 
lady wanted to buy it, perhaps 
Miss Margaret would think it 
pretty, too. 

“No. No, thank you. I mean, I 
found the wood for a lady I know.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, maybe I'll find 
a pretty piece if I keep looking.” 

The next day Jim felt very 
strange in shoes and socks and 
Sunday clothes. It wasn’t even 
Sunday. Afterwards he could re- 
member very little about the wed- 
ding service—only the fragrance of 
flowers, the music, and the bride 
in a cloud of white like a drift of 
snow or salt sea spray. 
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At last he stood with a plate in 
his hand politely waiting his turn 
for a piece of cake. 

From behind him he heard a 
lady say, “Oh, what a_ beautiful 
arrangement!” 

Then Jim Boy saw his present: 
in the very center of the bride’s 
white table, between the big cake 
at one end and the punch bow] at 
the other, was Jim’s driftwood. 
There were some shells there with 
it and wild pink roses trailing 
around it across the white cloth. 

Miss Margaret was speaking. 

“I think it is a pretty arrange- 
ment. It is the most beautiful piece 
of driftwood I have ever seen. It 
was a present from Jim Boy here. 
When I am far away in Africa 
I will always keep it somewhere in 
my house. It will be like a little 
bit of home in a far away land.” + 


Facing the Future 
In the Congo 


continued from page 13 


ment. It has been done in love and 
often with sacrifice to help our 
brethren in Christ, but also because 
if the Protestant missions do not 
provide educational institutions the 
totalitarian Roman Catholic Church 
will—and after that it may be too 
late. 

Missions are caught on the horns 
of a dilemma and must sometimes 
do that which under other circum- 
stances they would not choose to 
do. It may not always be thus. God 
works in mysterious ways His won- 
ders to perform. He appears to be 
working now. 

Half of Belgian Congo is mos- 
quito-infested jungle; the other half 
is made up of healthy highlands 
where there are mines so produc- 
tive that they have made the Congo 
famous. These geographical and 
geological circumstances could 
hasten or they might impede the 
spread of the political currents now 
in motion. They might be the 
cause of turbulence. 

What the political future of the 
Belgian Congo will be we can only 
surmise, but for this we can give 
thanks to God: the existing colonial 
government under whose aegis 
your missionaries are privileged to 
labor grants freedom of religion to 
all. In truth, during the past dec- 
ade Protestant missionaries and 
Congolese Protestant Christians 
have enjoyed religious liberty with 
a plus. 

One of the planks in the platform 
announced by the recent congress 
of Congo political parties is a 
pledge to guarantee religious free- 
dom to all. Since Muslims in the 
Belgian Congo are as yet relatively 
few, that promise will certainly be 
kept. 

With Paul we can say, “For a 
great door and effectual is opened 
unto me,” and then with him as we 
face stark facts we must add, “and 
there are many adversaries” (1 Cor. 
16:9). 





Read Part II in the 
September SuRvEY 
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Continued from page 23 


Following the Inchon beachhead 
landings, Kwangju was “liberated” 
the second time by American troops 
driving north and west out of the 
Pusan perimeter. The mill, or what 
was left of it, was restored to its 
former management. Again, Mr. 
Kim was faced with the weary task 
of rehabilitation. He began with 
the church. When it was once 
more a place of worship, he started 
on the factory. With aid from the 
US Army and the United Nations 
Korea Rehabilitation Agency, prog- 
ress was rapid. Modern machines 
from the US and England were in- 
stalled in place of the old Japanese 
spindles and looms. By 1953 the 
mill was again back in operation, 
purchased from the Korean Govern- 
ment by a private company with 
Mr. Kim as president. 

As the mill grew, the church grew 
even faster. In 1956 the church 
sanctuary was enlarged to accom- 
modate the overflowing congrega- 
tion of 850 members. The Sunday 
school enrollment reached 500 with 
200 more in the youth groups. Its 
men’s and women’s missionary 
societies support five new outposts 
within Presbytery bounds. 

Mr. Kim’s stewardship of his 
time and wealth has not stopped 
with the local church where he 
has been ordained an elder. He 
has been a benefactor of many 
causes both in the Presbytery at 
large and the General Assembly. 
He has established a trust fund for 
the building of country churches. 
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He was elected chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of his alma 
mater, Union Christian College, 
which he helped to reopen in the 
nation’s capital. He serves as 
treasurer of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea. 

But perhaps the thing closest to 
the heart of this Christian layman 
is the transformation which he has 
had the opportunity to make in the 
place where he works. As he listens 
to the church choir composed of 
loom operators, machinists, and of- 
fice help, tears have been seen on 
his cheeks. What a change has tak- 
en place! Those who were so long 
neglected, downtrodden, and for- 
gotten, are now “the children of 
God, our heavenly Father.” 

If anyone would say that Korea 
is without hope, or that there is no 
progress in this land, let him re- 
member the story of Herman Kim, 
his factory and his church. + 
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CLEANED INSTANTLY 
SAVES PLUMBING BILLS 


Any Housewife or Janitor can trigger this 


stoppages up to " 

tubs, Sinks, Urinals, Sewers clogged 
with Grease, Rags, & Roots melt away 
when struck by the hammer-like blow. 
Worth many times the Cost in Plumbing 
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TEACHING 
Sunday school 
is exciting! 


— It is exciting — and humbling — 
to teach the things that really 
count — to watch faces light up 
to new understanding of eternal 
truths — to help each pupil learn 
and grow through spiritual ex- 
periences that meet his individ- 
val needs—to face questions and 
doubts and together seek truth 
through the Word of God. 


A challenge so exciting, so humbling, demands one’s 
best — and the best teaching materials available. 
Guides for teachers provided through Our Presby- 
terian Literature give direction to creative teaching. 
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“My personal opinion is that Red 
China, if admitted to the United 
Nations, would be an implement of 
Russia and would use an adverse 
influence toward us and any rela- 


tionship that would promote peace, 
harmony, or a power for good.” 

This statement by a Survey sub- 
scriber expresses the fears of most 
SuRVEY readers who, in answer to 














If your Will‘has not been revised recently, it might be wise to have your lawyer review 
it with you now. 


Your family may have grown or become smaller since your Will was drawn. Your 
estate also may have changed in size. Laws of inheritance and distribution may have 
been changed. Estate taxes may be due another look. 


You may also want to include a bequest to some religious cause. Many members of 
our Church have made bequests to the Board of World Missions. If you wish to 
include such a provision, the following form of bequest is recommended: 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Tennessee, with 


offices at Nashville, Tennessee, the sum of -.. 
(or the following property, to wit: }. 


We advise that you see your lawyer soon to be sure your Will does everything you 
want it to do. Call on us for any help we can render. Address 
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a recent questionnaire, upheld the 
action of the 99th General Assem- 
bly. Convening in Atlanta, April 
23-29, the General Assembly voted 
to disapprove the report of the 
Fifth World Order Study Confer- 
ence proposing diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Red China and its admis- 
sion to the United Nations, 
provided the rights of South Korea 
and Formosa were safeguarded. 


The Survey poll of a limited 
number of subscribers also revealed 
widespread feelings of ignorance 
and inadequacy to either agree or 
disagree with General Assembly 
actions. As another person said, “I 
do not feel that I know enough 
about this to discuss it intelligent- 
ly.” 
Perhaps it was this feeling that 
accounted for the very small re- 
sponse to the questionnaire. Since 
it was not at all a large or scientific 
survey, the comments received can- 
not be construed as typical of what 
churchmen think. But they do give 
us an interesting sampling of in- 
dividual opinions. 

What do readers think of the 
General Assembly decision to study 
and, if necessary, recommend re- 
vision of the Church’s historic state- 
ments regarding predestination—or 
as some have said, double-predes- 
tination? Opinion was more varied, 
but nobody opposed such a study. 

Some sample statements: 


“I cannot believe that a just and 
kind, understanding God decrees 
that ‘people are fore-ordained to 
eternal damnation as well as to 
eternal salvation.’ ” 

“The whole concept of predes- 
tination perhaps needs clarification, 
but I doubt if one committee work- 
ing one year could possibly do it. 

“No matter what the Confession 
of Faith says, God’s decision is the 
paramount one.” 

Should Presbyterian ministers be 
allowed to perform marriage cere- 
monies for divorced persons? Yes, 
said the General Assembly, after 4 
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large majority of Presbyteries had 
given this their approval. 

But Surveys sampling struck 
more fire on this issue than on the 
others. Readers seemed to feel well 
enough informed to agree heartily 
or disagree violently. 

Approving words: 

“If there is anything to regenera- 
tion it should work here, too. I am 
prejudiced here as I recently mar- 
ried a divorced man and consider 
it a marriage made in heaven.” 

“I disapprove of divorce—but 
realize it is necessary and helpful 
in some cases—remarriage there- 
fore O.K. in some cases.” 

Disapproving opinions:. 

“I thoroughly disagree with the 
action taken. The Bible clearly 
states that divorced persons should 
not be remarried unless divorce 
was granted for the cause of 
adultery.” 

“Opposed to this action.” Based 
on: “Remarriage of either party 
with a living husband or wife con- 
stitutes adultery—contrary to sev- 
enth commandment.” 

After committees have studied 
and reported it’s always interesting 
to discover what the “Man in the 


Pew” thinks about issues before 
his Church. + 
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Campaign Report 





As of July 1, 1959 here is how the synods stand in EFP churches: 
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“What we preach is not ourselves but Jesus Christ as 


Lord, with ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 
2 Cor. 4:5 








Presbyterian 
Mission to the Nation 


Our General Assembly has voted to conduct a Church-wide evangelistic mission 
in January-March, 1961, as the main thrust of our Centennial Celebration. 


Other Presbyterian denominations will conduct similar missions at the same 
time, making the Presbyterian witness nation-wide. 


The program of the Mission calls for various types of evangelistic activity in 
every Presbyterian congregation, including a Mission of Friendship, a Preach- 
ing Mission, a Christian Action Project, and Person-to-Person Evangelism. 





Begin now to prepare for this Mission through prayer, worship, Bible study, 
and training in ways of faithful witness. 


























